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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


THE sportsman tourist of to-day is an amateur photo- 
grapher, and the camera has a recognized place in the 
outfit of the field. The-results of successful snap shots 
often constitute the most cherished mementoes of an out- 
ing. In recognition of the important place held by 
amateur photography in its relation to sports of the field 
and prairie and mountain and forest and stream, this 
journal in 1892 gave a series of prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, and the result was an mteresting 
collection. of photographs, many of which were. repro- 
duced as half-tone engravings in these columns. The 
series was exhibited in a special exhibition by the New 
York Camera Club, and was put on view in other cities, 
everywhere attracting deserved interest. 

We propose now to renew the offer of a series of 
cash prizes for such work, the prize list being more lib- 
eral than of those given before. The conditions are as 
follows: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1). for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEsT AND 
StreAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
beén published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 


. into consideration the technical merits of the work as. 


a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the sub- 
ject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and nantes of camera, 
and plate or film. 








ADIRONDACK FLY CASTS. 


Tere is a decided difference of opinién among the 
anglers who visit the Adirondack region as to the kind 
of artificial flies which are the most effective for speckled 
trout fishing, and the topic is one of never failmg in- 
terest. The successful fisherman who at the conclusion 
of a day's sport returns to his hotel, boarding house or 
camp and exhibits a big trout, is sure to be greeted with 
the query: “Where did you catch him?” and when this 
has been answered evasively or otherwise, some one 
will ask: “Did you use bait or a fly?” In tase it was the 
latter, or if the angler is known to fish exclusively with 
flies—and-to ask if he did is cénsequently superfluous 
—the interrogation is: “What fly did he take?” To meet 
expectations on such occasions one must be prepared to 
say that the f fish rose to a red ibis, white miller or queen 
of the water, ‘as the fact may have. been, and furthermore 
to add that the other flies on the cast-were so and so, 





naming them, of course. The chances are that a general 
discussion as to the relative merits of these and other 
flies will follow, perhaps not immediately, but as soon as 
there is a favorable opportunity, and an hour or very 
likely an entire evening will thus be whiled away most 
agreeably. Incidentally, entertaining stories will be told 
about other big trout that have been caught, and con- 


cerning uncommonly large catches of somewhat smaller 
ones. 





These conversations are characteristic of Adirondack 
life during the fishing season, and the theme being of 
common interest, they invariably prove enjoyable. 
Every fisherman who has visited that region will have 
pleasant memories of the evenings passed in this way, for 
when several long hours have been spent on a stream 
or lake in quest of trout the after-supper interchange of 
ideas among fellow anglers appears to round out the 
day’s enjoyment as nothing else can. 
break down the barriers and bring about a general 
conservation among strangers at a wilderness resort 
more surely and speedily than the introduction of this 
subject. Casually ask the man nearest you what his 
favorite fly is, and in nine cases out of ten that will suffice 
to set the ball rolling, In a few minutes you will be 
talking together as earnestly as though you had been 
acquainted for years, and everyone else within hearing, 
who knows anything about fly-fishing, will be eagerly 
listening and putting in a word whenever the opportu- 
nity is presented. If you don’t believe it try the experi- 
ment. Should it fail it will be because the man you 
address is not an enthusiastic angler, or you are not well 
up on the subject yourself. Many warm and lasting 
friendships have resulted from an acquaintance begun in 
this informal manner, 





It is curious to note what a wide range of opinions 
there is even among expert fly-fishermen regarding the 
effectiveness of trout flies, and “when doctors disagree 
who shall decide?” Some rejoice that there are so many 
varieties to choose from, and believe that although there 
are upward of 200 kinds on the market there is yet room 
for valuable additions. Others go to the opposite ex- 
treme and laugh at the idea of a large assortment being 
essential or desirable, arguing that -half a dozen or a 
dozen at the most ‘are all that are required. It is 
doubtful, however, if the extremists either way are the 
most successful fishermen, for it has been pretty clearly 
demonstrated that there is a happy medium in the use 
of artificial flies as well as in many other things. 





Some of the would-be fly-fishermen who have not yet 
acquired sufficient practical knowledge of the gentle 
art to entitle them to be classed as experts, and will not 
for some time to come, carry books full of flies, gaudily 
colored ones. predominating, and are willing to have 
people believe that they are authority on the subject. 
Such a man, while relating his fishing experiences, de- 
lights in telling how many times he changed his flies on 
a trouting expedition before he succeeded in finding a 
cast that the speckled beauties favored. It was a diffi- 
cult matter to suit them, but the right kind were 
eventually hit upon, and a well-filled creel resulted. In 
a case of this kind the narrator is wont to dwell upon the 
good judgment he displayed in picking out the flies, and 
substituting those which successfully lured the trout, and 
his stories are apt to give the novice an exalted idea of 
the fastidiousness and perceptive powers of the fish 
which subsequent experience does not fully sustain. 

The angler who enters into details too minutely in giv- 
ing an account of the changes in flies found necessary in 
a day’s fishing should be ready, if occasion requires, to 
undergo a cross-examination, for there may be a skeptic 
within hearing, one who is. disposed: to ask questions. 
After the story has been told of how’the first cast, con- 
sisting, for example, of a professor, coachman, brown 
hackle and great dun, was superseded by a blue profes- 
sor, Esmeralda, brown pennell hackle and hawthorne; 
these by a red-head, lady of the lake, Epting hackle and 
black ant, and so on until a successful combination was 
secured composed of an orange coachman, lake green, 
soldier palmer and black June, when all this informa- 
tion has been volunteered and the angler is dilating upon 
the merits of the last-mentioned flies, then the skeptic 
may come to the front with two or three apparently in- 
nocent inquiries. The initial one is likely to be some- 


Nothing will. 


thing like this: “What time in the day did you begin 
fishing?” The next one may be: “How long had you 


- been fishing before you made the first enange of flies?” 


And then this one: “About what time was it when your 
last combination was made up and the trout began to 
bite in earnest?” 

These queries, propounded in an inoffensive and in- 
terested manner calculated to convey the impression that 
the questioner recognizes the story teller as authority 
and is anxious to learn something, may, if promptly and 
truthfully answered, place the latter in an uncomfortable 
position. If the admission is made that it was later than 
10.A. M. when the flies were first wet, that the quartet 
headed by the coachman was abandoned after a brief 


‘trial, and if it was nearly 3 P, M. when the trout began 


to thump the inside of the basket, then the skeptic is in 
his element, and the hitherto unsuspecting angler will 
be asked a few. more questions, something like these: 
“Is it not possible that the time of day had as much 
to do with the refusal of the trout to bite during-the first 
few hours as the get-up of your flies did? Is it not like- 
ly that a cast made up of a royal coachman, grizzly 
king, red hackle and black gnat would have been just as 
effective as your big four? Don’t you think that-after 3 
P. M. the trout .would have risen just as freely to your 
first combination as they did to your last?’ A man must 
possess uncommon nerve and presence of mind if he un- 
hesitatingly gives a negative reply to these questions, and 
yet if he does not do so and admits that any one of the 
three should be answered in the affirmative, what be- 
comes of his vaunted skill and good judgment? 





It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the angler of long 
experience in the Adirondacks, even though he. be- 
lieves in the policy of carrying all sorts of flies, will 
never allow himself to be trapped in this manner. If he 
has occasion to speak of changing his flies he does so 
in a matter-of-fact way, as if willing to give his hearers 
the’ credit of knowing that it must have been the only 
proper thing to do under the circumstances, and there- 
fore his statements have none of the red-rag appearance 
which is so annoying to the skeptic, and so sure to 
provoke an attack from the cynic. The experienced fly- 
fisherman is more familiar with the names of the different 
artificial flies than is the superficial amateur who has 
taken great pains to memorize them in order that he 
may appear to possess much knowledge, and, further 
than this, he knows what insect each one is designed to 
imitate. There is method in everything that he does 
and he will never be found at a loss to explain his motive 
for changing his flies, no matter how often it may have 
been done. He always has at least one unanswerable 
argument on his side, and this is that the trout, when 
coming to the surface of the water for food, will be more 
apt to take a fly which looks like the natural ones upon 
which they are feeding than any other. Basing his 
actions on this known fact, he carefully observes what 
kind of fly-or flies.are on or near the water in which he 
proposes to fish; then, believing that the more nearly 
the manufactured fly resembles the real one the more 
likely it will be to deceive and allure the trout, which 
inspect it closely, he exercises the utmost care in select- 
ing from his stock the individuals which are to com- 
pose his cast. 4 





The other extremist, he who professes to believe that 
a very limited assortment of flies is sufficient to answer 
all requirements,‘ does not hesitate to admit that the 
choice of a fly should be governed to some extent by the 
kind that the -trout are rising to, but pins his faith 
more on its color or general appearance than on any 
finer points of resemblance. He cares little or nothing 
for the nae, and knows the flies only as light and dark, 
or rather as black, white, brown, red, green, yellow and 
mottled. For his purposes any one of the four or five 
combinations of flies previously mentioned as being used 
in one day by the tyro would be just as good as another. 
He rarely uses thore than three flies at a time, and fre- 
quently but two. He places a great deal of confidence*in 
hackles and never fails to have one or more on his lead- 
ert. His belief in the sotindness of the well-known rule 
that dark flies should be used on light days and light 
flies on dark days is firmly founded, and to a consider- 
able degree he is controlled by it. In his opinion finical 
fishermen waste a great deal of valuable time making 
substitutions in their strings of flies, 





~ [Jury 9, 1808. 





The Sportsman Lonrist, 





_A Samoan Forest Stream. 


Tue climate, the indolence which comes to white men 
in the tropics, and the absence of incentive combine to 
make the Samoan bush practically unknown.- It is only 
when some globe-trotting tourist: or naval officer comes 
to the islands fresh from cold countries that any at 
tempt is made to penetrate the jungle, and even in 
such ‘cases one trip proves quite sufficient. From this 
it happens that very few indeed have ever visited the Afu 
Tapu or “Sacred Waterfall,” which is one of the land- 
marks for the harbor of Apia. . From the vessels in the 
harbor it shines as a bright ribbon against the dark green 
background of jungle, which begins with the cocoanuts 
at the beach, and extends back unbroken to the crests 
of the tallest of the mountains in the backbone of the 
island. One of the few visitors was the captain of one of 
her Britannic Majesty’s cruisers, the Royalist, and he 
was forced to confess that it “took it out of him.” 

A wardroom party had gone into the bush with the 
American Consul, had reached a spot some four miles 
back from the beach, had put in the whole day in doing 
it and late in the evening had reported aboard tattered 
and completely fagged out, and with a universal clamor 
for embrocation. The next morning when the Con- 
su! came off to see the victims, Capt. Rason, a superb 
athlete, was unmerciful in his jeers at the wardroom 
country and his open wonder as to what was to become 
of the service if there was no more stamina than that 
among the vounger men. The wdrdroom country knew 
its.own bruises and creaky tendons, and whence ob- 
tained, and it plotted to put the captain through the 
same sort of work to see if he could stand it. The 
Consul was called upon to help, and the plot was speedily 
hatched. Under the quarter deck awning plans began to 
be developed for a two-days’ leave to make the trip to 
the top of the sacred waterfall, plainly to be seen half 
way up the mountain. Capt. Rason bit at once. “Two 
days to go to a place that cannot be five miles off! Ab- 
surd! I'll undertake to leave the ship after breakfast, go 
to the top of the fall and be back here for luncheon.” 
A few deprecatory suggestions from the wardroom coun- 
try confirmed the captain in his plan, and the trip was 
arranged for the next day. As there was just enough 
of a wager on the event to make it interesting, Lieut. 
Hamilton went in the party to see fair play, and the 
American Consul went along to manage the guides and 
to take care of the Samoan end of the expedition. 

Except for one or two well-defined trails across each 
island the Samoans are densely ignorant of the hill coun- 
try. They live as close to the beach as they can set 
their houses, and always use the way of the water by 
choice. In all Apia and the neighboring towns on the 
beach it was impossible to find a man who knew the trail 
to the waterfall, even though it was such a prominent 
landmark, and only a few miles away. It was necessary 
to send to the town of Magiagi, a mile and a half back 
from the beach, and therefore considered a jungle settle- 
ment, to get guides. Their coming developed one of 
the unpleasant sides of Samoan nature. There were three 
white men, therefore there must be four Samoans, a 
bearer for each white man and the guide in charge of 
the whole party; the trip would take two days, and each 
Samoan must have three meals each day, consisting of 
one tin of corned beef, one tin of salmon and one of 
sardines, together with a loaf of bread. The charge was 
to be eight shillings a day for each of the bearers, a 
pound a day for the guide. Two hours spent in negotia- 
tion succeeded in reducing these prices by half, even then 
twice too much was paid, but it took too long to adjust 
this item. It was the case that on the rare occasions, not 
a dozen in all, when trips had been made to the fall two 
days had been given to the journey. But by laying in 
just enough rations for one meal on the customary 
dietary scale and not allowing that tact to be known 
until the beach was far behind, the Samoans were jockey- 
ed into cramming the trip into one day. 

For the first half-mile the route lay along one of the 
very few good roads in Samoa. But just beyond Malifa 
it was. necessary to turn off into a well beaten path lead- 
inex to Magiagi, and here the Vaisigano was first crossed 
and crossed on a bridge. The remainder of the excur- 
sion consisted in crossing and recrossing this river, but 
this was the only bridge. When the yelping curs of 
Magiagi had ceased to express their disapproval of the 
white ‘men the guides insisted that a halt should be 
made while they brought bananas and cocoanuts for the 
refreshment of the party. Meanwhiles the elders of 
the town discussed the hardships of the trip, and the 
danger of meeting the cannibals in the bush. Fortunate- 
ly the two naval officers were ‘ignorant of Samoan, and 
therefore did not understand the dreary picture of calam- 
ity which was being presented. 

From this village the path rapidly dwindled into a 
mere trail, and about a half-mile further on forked, at 
least the Samoan guides said it did. Here a halt was 
called while a boy walked up a tree and began to drop 
cocoanuts down, the explanation being that this solitary 
tree was the furthest inland that was known, and it was 
the last chance of a drink. To the left the trail could 
be seen extending to a cleared patch, where a party of 
Samoans was seen cultivating the village farm of yams 
and tars. But the guide said the trail forked just. under 
the last cocoanut, and in proof of it he climbed a slant-+ 
ing tree and jumped off on to the side of a small hill. 
Thence outward for the rest of the trip nobody but a 
Samoan who was familiar with the bush could pretend 
that there was such a thing as path or trail. They walk 
always in single file, and their bare feet make little im- 
pression on the luxuriant herbage, tnless a path is‘a 
regular highway. This path, so far from being a com- 
mon highway, was kept secret as far as possible, in order 
that it might be used in the frequent_wars. It leads to 
Alaoa and Lata -Pulumakau, where King Malietoa 
maintains a camp in which to take refuge whenever re- 
bellion breaks out against him. 

Soon after the trail ran up the tree the guide brought 
the party to the brink of a steep descent, down which it 

was necessary to slide for several hundred feet.. Thus 
he. approached the rocky bed of the river. Within a 


quarter of a mile this stream had to be crossed no less 


than five times; The Samoans simply kilted up their 
lavalavas and one of the white men — into 
the stream and out, boots and breeches and all. ut the 
naval contingent te to find stepping stones in order to 
cross dryshod. The lieutenant negotiated two fords 
without getting wet, then made up his mind that it was 
too hard work, and waded the-next one: The skipper 
came to grief on the fourth crossing. A rock on which 
he jumped rolled over and deposited him in a pool, 
where he soused in over his head; after that he lost in- 
terest in keeping dry. Beyond the fifth crossing the 
way continued up the course of the river, but the river 
itself was absent. For a long distance this fork of 
the stream flowed in a subterranean channel beneath the 
sheet of lava which filled thé valley‘of its course. After 
some distance of arduous climb along the bare and un- 
shaded lava sheet, the guide turned off at a point where a 
hill struck straight up about as steep as the side of a 
house, and as high up as could be seen through the tree 
trunks it kept on going skyward. Up to this point Capt. 
Rason had been talking about the easy going and ex- 
pressing his wonder at*the wardroom party for being 
so used up. But at the bottom of that steep hill he sud- 
denly remembered that he weighed two hundredweight, 
and he took time to think it over. A halt was called. and 
the skipper remembered his camera and found this a 
good place for views. By this means he protracted the 
halt to half an hour, and recovered sufficiently to 
begin reviling the wardroom country with his former 
vigor. 

That hill called for more than goo steps by actual count 
to bring the climber to the top, and each step was as 
nearly vertical as it is possible to be without becoming 
a ladder. Not even the guides scorned whatever aid 
might be handy, and for the most part the climbing 
was accomplished by resting against one tree trunk, 
catching hold of a liana hanging down from a tree high- 
er up the slope, and working hand over hand to the 
next trunk, which offeréd a resting place. To do this 
successfully it was necessary to make sure of the at- 
tachment of the liana for one of the party got hold of 
one which was fast down hill, and lost a hundred feet 
before he could bring himself to a stup. It was a free- 
for-all scramble up that hill, with no thought of style. 
The lieutenant and the other light weight were first at the 
top, and as the Samoan bearers came up with the sup- 
plies they were sent down hill to help the skipper, who 
was evidently making bad weather of it. At last he 
reached the top completely used_up. He had no wind 
left with which to revile that wardroom for being used 
up by their short trip. All that he cared for was to 
lie on the grass in the shade and enjoy the view. For 
the first time in the whole trip there was a view. Hither- 
to the eye had met nothing but jungle close at hand 
and every vista was promptly cut short by tree trunks or 
dense masses of herbage. But this hill crest pressed 
through the surrounding forest and yielded a view of 
Apia harbor and the north coast of Upolu which it was 
worth the climb to gaze upon. The harbor lay about 
four miles away as the crow flies, and every detail of the 
warships at anchor was as clear as in a picture, At this 
distance the successive waves could not be seen, but 
the barrier reef seemed to rest as lightly on the sea as 
flocks of wool stuck on a mirror. 

From this view point, after a long rest, the guide again 
led on. The way for the next two miles was fairly easy 
and without any of the slopes so hard to negotiate: In 
fact, it was along the nearly level ridge of a hill so 
narrow that in many places it was possible to look down 
on either hand into deep valleys. On this stretch of 
easy going one had a chance to look about him at the 
jungle. The cocoanut in the Pacific Islands never thrives 
at any distance above the sea, but its piace in the view 
was filled by the far more handsome areca palm. Here 
and there were great banyans colonizing an acre at a 
time, with the outlying stems and branches of a single 
tree. Everywhere. was the tree with buttressed 
stem which leads to the saying that Samoa has a tree 


, 


which grows ready made plank. Overhedd the shade is - 


so dense that the sun never penetrates. Underfoot the 
ground is never dry, and the foot sinks deep in molder- 
ing leaves. Every tree affords lodgment to ferns and 
orchids, and from trunk to trunk are stretched long lianas. 
One species of these vegetal ropes when cut into lengths 
will yield copious store of drink to the thirsty, a fact of 
which the Samoans with their remarkable absence of 
woodcraft are ignorant. 

Finally the noise of many waters was heard deep in the 
ravine. Another steep descent was to be attacked, and 
it was the hardest of all. “It was impossible to move a 
step without clinging to tree trunks and the deceptive 
lianas, and there were 7ooft. of that sort of work. With 
many a slip and slide, banging against trunks and rocks, 
with one nasty fall that ripped open Capt. Rason’s arm, 
the descent was made. At the bottom a 2oft. stream 
was flowing so quietly that every one was tempted to 
lie right down and let the water flow over him. aving 
yielded to this temptation for some ten munutes, the 
skipper demanded to know how far off the waterfall was. 
He was horrified to learn that he had been lying down 
in the river not 5o0ft. from the brink. Just around a bend 
the river fell sheer sooft., and the lower gorge was 
so narrow that the roar of the waters was pent up and 
did not reach the brink of the fall. But if the fall were 
dumb it was still a splendid spectacle. It was possible 
to climb out into a natural rock ‘seat, which hung sheer 
out over the chasm at one side of the cataract. From 
this seat one could look at the face of the fall and watch 
the volume of the stream dissolve into mist before it 
reached the bottom. From the same seat the gap in the 
hills framed.in a view of the harbor of Apia, between 
its two points of Mulinucu and Matautu. 

At the foot of the fall the gorge opens into a small 
plain where the waters of the river gather together after 
the plunge. -Here. were to be seen evidences of culti- 
vation, and at last keen eyes discovered a group of 
huts under the trees. We had found the encampment of 
the runaway black boys from the German plantations, 
cannibals every last one of them, and therefore a great 
bugaboo to the Samoans. But here the Samoans were 
above, the cannibals below, between was a rocky preci- 
pice, which could not be scaled except after hours of 
exertion. Therefore the Samoan guides and bearers had 
the coward’s courage, which will face anything if only it 
is tied. They vented their enmity in loud cries of “mea 


uli—black -things.” Very likely the cannibals did not 
hear the taunt, at least paid no attention, and our 
Samoans were brave until . got back once more into 
the jungle, where they might chance on a stray black 


n camp at the top of the fall the baskets of food were 
opened, and preparations made forthe meal. All prep- 
arations were completed by chopping down a banana 
leaf and ing upon it a tin of corned beef or canned 
salmon. . Just at this period the Samoans made the dis- 
covery that there were just enough rations for one 
square meal. Up to that time they had been convinced 
of the impossibility of making the round trip in less 
than two days. Now they saw the necessity of making 
a prompt start in order to get back to Apia before dark. 
The round trip consumed eleven hours, including stops. 

The wardroom country was amply avenged for all 
slights cast upon their ability to take a stroll. ashore. 
All the officers had business just about the gangway 
when the skipper came aboard, and the only comment 
made to show that things were evened up was the remark 
of the executive, “You must have gone somewhere else 
afterward, sir.” 

WitiiamM CHURCHILL. 


Adirondack Trails. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One of my best friends has written to me out of the 
woods. It brought the sound of trout splashing in a 
still water, the scent of a spruce slashing in a balsam 
swamp, and enough of the woods life to make me woe- 
fully homesick for a couch of boughs under a roof of 
bark. The letter was written by a woodsman whose 
skill at his craft is unexcelled, whether wielding a heavy 
axe, whether carrying a heavy pack, whether following 
the trail of a deer, or on a dance platform under the 
trees, he is one of the finest looking men I ever saw, for 
he fills his niche better than any one I know of. There 
is a bit of information in the letter, however, which de- 
serves especially attention, as bearing on woods life, 
for it calls to mind the most remarkable feature of men 
in the woods—the trails they follow and leave. Here is 
the way my friend put it: 

“The League is getting pretty gay. Now they forbid 
any one going across their land. They have a man at 
North Lake to stop any one.” 

I do not intend to say much about why the Adiron- 


dack League has done this, and what I do say will be, - 


perhaps, in justification of their course. The vast pos- 
sessions of this sportsmen’s club, extending from the West 
Canada Creek to Moose River, and north further than I 
know about, have more than once excited comment in 
your columns and elsewhere., Of the many curious hap- 
penings on this territory, none are more interesting than 
those on the Canachagala Lake and the old Bisby trails, 
which have now been closed to the public by the man 
at North Lake. The closing of the trail is sufficient ex- 
cuse for telling a little about the trail. There is no 


-human path more interesting in those woods: 


I believe it was one of the Indian paths, followed by 
scalping parties in the old days, from Canada down to 
the Mohawk Valley. Certain it is the trail was blazed 
through more than forty years ago, and has since then 
been the public highway for hunters, fishermen and 
campers of every class, from the purely market-profit 
seekers to the beauty hunters, and recreators. If, by 
shutting this trail, the League has put a stop to the 
crimes in deer and other slaughter that have been com- 
mitted at its terminus, they have done a favor to every 
man and woman that has ever trod it. We can think of 
those beautiful woods now with the utmost satisfaction. 
Not only are the League lands protected, but thousands 
of acres of Government territory beyond them, accessible 
only across their property to wood followers, are pre- 
served from vandal hands. 

But this is not telling about the trail. From the north- 


.ern end of North Lake the trail leads away up Canacha- 


gala Mountain four miles to Canachagala Lake. .North 
Lake is really a still water of Black River, raised by 
dams so that it might serve as a feed to the Black 
River Canal. It winds along just like the stream did, and 
twists back into the woods away out -of sight behind 
hills and points and islands. . 

In the old days, say five years ago, the trail was a 
mere footpath, going around, too, thick tree tops and 
avoiding little hummocks and grades. It was up and 
up with heart-breaking steadiness all the way to the 
lake on the mountain. Packs of men following it grew 
heavier at every step, and the bearers staggered at the 
last with throbbing head and starting eyes into the 
clear view across the lake to the islands and the woods 
beyond, whichever way one came from. It is a restful 
place, a sort of elixir of life locality, and one gets his 
second wind marvelously going across that Jake in a 
boat, listening to the loons and gulls, and seeing per- 
haps a deer. 

On the far side the trail. rises for a few rods, then 
plunges down nto a gully—plunges down on the river 
side a bank so steep that men slip and slide and grab 
at fallen trees and saplings in going down. This is the 
“Windfall” where a true twister storm once parted the 
trees and then mussed them up together again. For a 
half mile or so there is little or no trail, then one comes 
into the Old Bisby trail, and thereafter one walks on a at 


- times slightly rising grade to the river, along the foot 


of a ridge, through ever changing wild land. 

It has been a part of the education of the Herkimer 
county woods lad to learn about, this trail. He shivers 
at the thought of the windfall even before he has even 
seen North Lake. He imagines how the birch roots 
look, where one leaves the Bisby trail to go to Canacha- 
gala Lake. He almost sees the a — at springs 
which are’so important to that trail’s followers. 

The boy's’ ambition is to follow this trail with a 
party of hunters, bearing his share in a fish basket for a 
pack, and a rifle to shoot. He knows how heavy his 
pack ought to be. ‘He dreams wistfully of the 100lbs. or 
greater packs such as men like my : makes 
records with, and wishes that he too might carry such a 
back-breaker over such a trail. ; 

It is a good _— to dream about, this forest, es - 
ly for boys. No matter how it may have bee 1 sii 
over, ot burned, or gone to second growth, it is yet 
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terest, and there i hagala 
where one might not study a life, or a death, or think 
philosophy by the yard. 

In the earliest days now remembered it was no un- 
common thing to hear the wolves on their howling race 
for prey. The fearsome print of the panther’s paw was 
often found‘in the damp. places at spring sides, a pad 
sometimes just crumbling into the hoof-print of a deer 
—that was thrilling. e trail to the lake has been 
changed much of late. A year or so ago the State Canal 
Commissioners decided to increase the size of the State 
reservoirs, The dams of Canachagala Lake were to be 
raised 5ft,, and a_ gang of men was needed. To house 
the men a camp had to be built, and that meant lumber 


-and a wagon road. The old trail, already slashed and 


mangled, was cut out almost entirely by the Govern- 
ment road to the lake. It is now as rough and muddy 
a road as one can think of, almost. It is by no means as 
inviting to the pack carriers as the old trail, yet it is still 
the Canachagala trail. _ Deer and other game were 
driven away by the human operations thereabouts, but 
now that the road is closed to human trafficking their 
tracks may again be seen by the flocking blue jays in 
the leaf-strewn woods road should the birds care to 
look. They may even see the animals themselves. Be- 
yond the lake, although there was much lumbering car- 
ried on there a few years back, the old camps have been 
destroyed, and the little “camp wood” clearings about 
their sites are growing rapidly into second growth, as 
excellent deer browse and cover. No woodsman ever 
yet passed by day over the river side of the trail with- 
out seeing the signs and traces of game that thrill. 

A strange and motley array of people has passed over 
the trail, ranging all the way from students of nature to 
purely business men, from children to the sick and aged, 
and every kind of garb, almost, has been worn over it 
too—the man who because his clothes had been lost 
somehow had to come out in a deerskin clout, and the 
other one who wore patent leather shoes and a silk hat, 
having started on the spur of the moment, are still told 
about.. The fanciest of hunting rigs, from gold mounted 
rifles to moose skin hunting boots, as well as the loud- 
colored mackinaw flannels, with a deer tallowed repeat- 
er, and everything between, have. astonished the red 
squirrels into the hastiest of scamperings and most stut- 
tering of protests. 


There is no hour of the day or night that has not 
found men creeping through “The Windfall,” or picking 
their way feet first along the packed beaten way. Men 
these were who had received word of sick ones at 
home, or had news of tragic import to carry in. Some- 
times it was to catch trains. Always, however, it was 
a trip of interest, occupying the tramper’s closest atten- 
tion by day or night. 

There were voices along the trail, too, always. Some- 
times the commanding of a deadly weapon, of a gun or 
rifle, mellowing away through the hawk’s scream, the 
hound’s bay and man’s shout to the veery’s dreamland 
cry at night, and the lisping sob of the leaves and 
tongues of roots and charred fagots, the heel marks of 
tongues of roots and charred fagots, the hell marks of 
boots and traceries of insects, the chips and signs left 
to lie in silence, unseen often, but each with a volume to 
tell of adventure in one way or another, were a listener 
ready. Near the end of the trail is a tree through which 
a bullet once passed. It was this bullet that killed young 
Pell a few years back. A man—maybe several men, 
trappers and the like—was once looking for this trail 
on the mountain near by,. but he never found it. A 
wanderer in the spring came upon a few traps, well 
rusted, near by was a little axe, and then he found a 
rifle. A little further, beside a log, were the marten 
and fox knawed bones of.a man. In the winter snow 
the man had been lost and then died. His bones were 
carried down the trail to his home. 

Who can tell of the venison and fish that were carried 
over this trail? One party, I remember, of sixteen, each 
man of whom brought out a pack load of say 6olbs.—half 
a ton of jerked venison, besides the venison that never 
came, not even as dog bone and tissue, but lay under 
the trees, food for beetles and bears. Men who trod 
that ‘trail alone killed—who will venture ro put high 
enough the number of deer? But it was worth the 
health it gave to the men who found not alone health, 
but life there, whatever the slaughter of game. 

And trophies; Charlie Thomas’, George! Squires’, Fred 
Jones’, Dye’s and my own—all these deer horns, The 
mouldy moose horn Fred Jones picked up, and which 
now hangs at Will Light's. That strange doe skin Will 
Miller killed at the Natural Dam one fall—a doe in the 
fall coat, but red as the reddest summer buck. The lop- 
sided head—spike on one side and five point on the other 
—the great angular thing killed by a New York broker; 
loads of skins and furs, rocks that were the hope of 
gold and silver seekers—and best of all, woods’ lore to 
last a century, came to remind people. 

Curiously enough, besides all sorts of weapons, foods, 
drinks, garments and camp ware in general that have 
gone over the trail, some few books have found their 
way to camps at the end of it. Only last year I found 
half a dozen. novels in one new camp, and scraps of 
poetry were to be read on the peeled logs, written with 
pencil, as if somebody had carried a few book lines 
in his head. Sometimes a little original rhyming was 
done, and it seemed as if the bluejays had learned them 
“by heart.” There never is a lack of names or initial 
carved into the bark of trees, and I have-seen deer ha 
hanging on the splinters of such carving—that deer ha 
been rubbing it in. ag 

The trails that cross the man trail—they too deserve 
attention, ter attention maybe than seventeen men 
trails should receive. But this is the story of what men 
followan ned. Gay a. Ving, cae Oe fern ie wre corte 
Overhead migrating | . ng 
the mountains”—not blazed saplings—passed on 
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‘ten, something for mythologists to sit on. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Perhaps now that none is to be allowed to follow the 
old trail any more it will grow up and become forgot- 
But until 
certain marry of the now living die, nightly there will 
pass over it beings for whom the trespass laws have no 
terrors, and the watctter at North Lake wea? the 
cap of invisibility and the shoes of silence, he will never 
catch them, for what gamekeeper will venture to try 
guarding dreamland? 

At any event it is the hope of every honest lover of the 
woods that never again will an ill-gotten bit of meat 
come over that trail, that neither the bay of hound nor 
man’s voice seeking any injustice will ever disturb the 
serenity of those forests. Enough bloody tragedies have 
been enacted there to let it now be said that they are now 
baptized as peace. -The wrongs of the past are not all 
irremediable. That some will be there is no doubt, and 
gracefully, too, before it is too late. A right and just 
relation between man and man and man and beast there 
is bound to be sooner or later, but especially when they 
meet in the shade of the balsam, spruce and birch, sung 
to by all the woods birds, by all voices there, their own 
joining in the chorus. ’ Raymonp S. SPEARS. 

New York Ciry. 


Yukon Notes.—VIII. 


History of the White Pass Route. 


Ir had taken our party nearly two months of inces- 
sant labor, -working on the average five horses daily, to 
pack across supplies for two men to Lake Bennett, for- 
ty-five miles from Skagway, and also advance the sup- 
plies of the other three members of the party to the 
cache, where Herrington and Baskerville built a shack 
and wintered, fifteen miles from salt water and about 
five from Summit Lake. At the start our outfit in the 
aggregate weighed upward of 8,oo0lbs. Of this less than 
2,000lbs. reached Lake Bennett last October, including 
about 1,500lbs. of food. And yet this showing, barren 
as it is, was far above the average. Hundreds of men win- 
tered on the trail who had landed weeks before our 
arrival, and of those who started at the same time we 
did not one in a score succeeded in getting over the 
pass before the lakes closed. 

Almost the only men who got through to Dawson, 
starting on equal terms with our party, were those who 
crossed Chilcoot Pass. In general terms, the 4,400 per- 








ON THE TRAIL, 
From sketch by J. B. Burnham. 


sons who by actual count passed Fort Selkirk en route 
for the gold fields in 1897 either landed in Skagway late 
in July or early in August, before the season ot heaviest 
rains, or else went in over the Indian route. 

The White Pass trail was One of the great swindles 
of the century. It was systematically boomed through 
the newspapers in the interests of a land and railroad 
company who had no immediate advantage to gain, and 
who caused the public incalculable suffering and loss be- 
cause they were afraid their interests would be side- 
tracked if they allowed the first great rush of miners to 
pass by and go in over another route. This company 
had in its employ promoters who went so far as to give 
to the newspapers statements that a wagon road across 
the pass was nearing completion, and would be open for 
travel by September. The horse trail, it was declared, 
was excellent and passible by loaded pack trains in a 
day. Its length was stated to be less than thirty miles, 
and grades were said to be easy and footing good. The 
height of land was said to be 1,000ft. lower than the 
terrible Chilcoot summit, and many alluring rumors re- 
garding a shorter water route to Dawson via Tootshai 
Lake were circulated. 

The truth of the matter is that at the time the boom- 
efs were most industriously at work advertising the Skag- 
way route there was no trail across the pass at all, and 
that all efforts were being concentrated in the endeavor 
to discover that which did not exist—a feasible route to 
Tagish via Tootshai Lake. 

A short wagon road had been built at Skagway which 
was really little more than a main street for the pros- 
pective town, and from the terminus of that to the sum- 
mit a trail had been opened, which was merely a make- 
shift for getting in _ to the exploring party. Only 
the trees and bush had been cleared away, and the foot- 
~ was over untouched rocks and quagmires. 

kagway had a better harbor than Dyea at the en- 
trance to Chilcoot Pass, and the difficulties of the lat- 
ter were already well known. Naturally the reported 
advantages of White Pass were alluring. And so it hap- 
pened that nine out of ten men at the last moment de- 
cided to go in by way of the new route. The miners 
figured that $20 expended for a ‘horse in Seattle, $20 
for freight, and $20 for feed would put them through 
with an outfit in two or three weeks. Many brought 
knockdown boats, thinking it would be an easy task 
to pack them over the trail, which they believed to 
exist as reported. Later these boats went to build houses 
along the trail, or were burned for firewood, 
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* When the vanguard of the Argonauts crossed the sum- 

mit of White ‘Pass, the trail, which they had followed 
that far with difficulty, gave out altogether, and they 
had to be their own explorers and road builders. Pas- 
sengers from the Queen and Mexico fell to with a will, 
and finding that the Toctshai route ended among wild 
cafions in a towering m¢untain range, they. resolved to 
make the best of a hard n-atter and effect a juncture with 
the almost forgotten Chilcoot trail. They could not 
take the time to pick the best and shoriest route. but 
struck westward at a venture through wooded plateau 
country, between snow-clad ranges. The men marking 
eut the line and those chopping and clearing the way 
were never a hundred yards apart, and the pack horses 
followed directly in their wake. Eventually they reached 
Lake Linderman and paralleled the old route for three 
or four miles to Bennett. 

With the passage of ‘subsequent parties the trail, which 
had never been good, grew steadily worse. The crust 
of sloughs which had supported the first horses that 
passed over broke through, and no bottom could be 
found. The fall rains washed the surface soil from the 
rocky parts of the trail and made inem slippery and 
dangerous, while corduroy that had been put in in 
places was floated off, and fords became impossible for 
several days atatime. The 1st of September found 3.000 
horses working on the trail, and to its natural diffi- 
culties was added the vexatious delay incident to the 
movement of the long columns advancing in single file. 

To reach the 2,600ft. height of land the trail «crossed 
five mountains, and climbed an estimated aggregate of 
12,000ft. It swung round almost in a semicircle, and 
if we imagine a great letter D with the straight vertical 
line representing the Chilcoot trail and the curved line 
the Skagway trail, we have a fair idea of the relative posi- 
tions and lengths of the two main gateways to the up- 
per Yukon. 





Freighting on the Chain of Lakes. 


Just bevond the summit of Chilcoot Pass are three 
glacial lakes, Crater, Long and Deep lakes, and the chain 
is duplicated in White Pass by Summit, Middle and 
Shallow lakes.. The White Pass chain affords twelve 
miles of navigation, with a total of something less than 
two miles of portaging, the carry between Summit and 
Middle lakes being much the longest. [he last four 
days in August the Skagway trail was closed to permit 
a hopeless effort at improvement. Small groups of 
men with loaded rifles stood guard at intervals and 
effectually checked all attempts at packing, in some 
cases not even permitting men to get feed tor starving 
horses. Foot passengers were held up and made to work 
by these press gangs, and so much bad blood was en- 
gendered by this arbitrary action that it is surprising 
there was no blood shed. 

McKercher, Baskerville and Sheriff, of our party, vol- 
unteered for work on the road, and I put in the best 
part of two days assisting in the work ort leveling some 
of the worst boulders on the hog back mountain with 
dynamite. During this period I managed to get time to 
go over to the chain of lakes and saw at once that they 
would give us a big lift on our journey, with the aid 
of our folding boats. In company with Hepburn, the 
White Horse Rapids pilot, who was thinking of putting 
scows on the chain for freighting, I looked out a practi- 
cal horse route from the ‘main trail, which did not then 
approach nearer than a mile to Summit Lake, and hav- 
ing satisfied myself that horses could be gotten across, I 
returned to camp. At the first opportunity we packed 
over four boats, and during the three following weeks 
most of my time was spent freighting from the head of 
Summit. Lake to the foot of Shallow Lake with a 
tandem team of two boats on each side the long port- 
age. My plan was to carry a large amount of goods 
aeross these lakes for persons who agreed in exchange tu 
pack a small amount for us from our cam> to Sum- 
mit Lake. In this way we often had other men working 
for us, and the size of our pack ‘train was for all in- 
tents,and purposes increased. 

I shall never forget those weeks of stcrm and rain 

among the barren mountains of the ccast range. In 
occasional intervals of clear weather the cye was often 
puzzled to differentiate between the snowy Tootshai 
range and low lying cloud masses that rivaled each other 
for snowy whiteness. 
In stormy weather eternity sat brooding wiih death- 
less serenity upon the hoary faces of snow-capped, 
glacier clothed pinnacles seen towering high ovcrhead 
through rifts in the driving mist. 

Summit Lake in particular was rarely free from fog. 
It is a peculiarly shaped lake, six miles long and never 
more than half a mile broad. In places the channel is 
obstructed by pinnacly islands of broken rock, and else- 
where the lake bed is driven into long narrow arms 
rounding north and south, parallel with the general direc- 
tion of the main body. These arms are often blind chan- 
nels, and in foggy weather it requires a clear head and 
a good knowledge of the lake to keep from being lost 
among them. Near the lower end of the lake on the east 
side is a bay from which branch off four ot these chan- 
nels like the fingers of a hand, with an aggregate shore 
line of a number of miles. The opposite side of the lake 
hete is exposed to the prevailing south wind, which has a 
straight sweep of nearly five miles, resulting in a very 
ugly sea. 

It was necessary to keep off this dangerous lee shore, 
but this involved the crossing of the bay alluded to, and 
at times when the fog was so dense that the stern of your 
boat was alnfost lost in the gloom it was no easy mat- 
ter to lay one’s course so as to hit the particular point 
with the semi-submerged “nigger head’’ rock at the end 
that marked the main channel of the lake. 

One of the fiord-like passages diverging from this bay 
could be traversed with an unloaded boat, but the pas- 
sage of heavy craft was checked by submerged rocks 
half a mile from either end. ; 

Returning light one afternoon, I took: advantage of 
this channel to avoid the wind and waves of the lake, and 
just above the submerged barrier came upon two men 
who were crouching very disconsolately over a puny 
fire of roots, with their boat drawn up alongside on the 
rocks. They. hailed me and wanted to know where they 
were. They had spent the best part of a day in follow- 
ing blind channels, and were afraid to round with their 
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heavily loaded boat the exposed and wave-swept point 
separating them from the main lake. : 

Acting on my advice they took out about half their 

load and floated their boat over the shallow place in the 
channel and soon after reached the foot of the lake in 
safety. 
: These men were unfamiliar with the lake, and had little 
experience with boats. They were hired ‘by the “cow 
butter” man from Juneau, who was conducting a freight- 
itz business and had contracted to make a certain num- 
ber of trips a day, often working half the night to ac- 
éoffiplish their task. Their boat was a clumsy slab sided 
did ‘tub that pulled as if it was chained to the bottom, 
and ‘half the round trip was always against the wind. 
Often the poor fellows working these boats—man killers 
they called them—would pull with straining muscles and 
gritted teeth for minutes at a time to get past some ex- 
posed point and make no headway whatever. It took 
every ounce of their strength to hold what they had 
vained till a lull came in the wind and gave the opportu- 
nity to pass. I made my way up the lake guided by the 
roar of the glacial stream that comes in on the west at 
‘what one of the boatmen called his park, a little patch of 
green in the gray expanse of rock. While keeping close 
in under an overhanging ledge, I saw a small pink- 
eyed sharp bill duck swimming beside only a few feet 
away, and as a wave threw my boat toward it I reached 
over and actually caught it in my hand. I could find no 
mark of injury on it, but no doubt it had been wounded 
by a stray pellet of shot. I threw it on the bottom of 
the boat and from time to time it gave a cry exactly like 
the “mew”’ of a kitten. 

At the head of the lake the “cow butter” man hailed 
me and asked if I had seen anything of his men. I 
told him I had found them lost in a blind channel and 
given them their bearings, and the news did not tend 
to pacify two or three parties of men who had each 
been given the solemn assurance that their goods would 
be taken across the lake that day without fail by the boat 
in question. 

The freighters on the chain of lakes had an unenviable 
reputation for dishonest dealings with their patrons and 
unmerciful treatment of their men. 

Inexperienced men were hired and sent out to navigate 
unknown waters, subject to fierce winds, with boats load- 
ed to the gunwales with heavy freight. Shipwrecks as a 
consequence were of daily occurrence. 1 left the head of 
Summit Lake one windy day in company with six other 
boats, and that night I learned that only one other 
boat besides my own had gotten through to the out- 
let. The other five had been swamped or landed and 
cached their cargoes. Tons of provisions were thus 
damaged or lost, but in most cases the men escaped with 
their lives, though this must not be taken to mean that 
drownings were not of common occurrence. In no case 
that I know of was any reparation had for lost goods. 
The worst offender always secured his pay in advance 
and then disappeared, leaving his irresponsible boatmen 
to suffer the consequences of catastrophes. resulting 
from his method of doing business. 


Boating and Packing. 


From the lakes white goats could frequently be seen on 
neighboring mountains. Conies and marmots were 
plentiful, and single individuals or small bands of wood- 
land caribou were frequently reported in the wooded 
country over toward Tootshai Lake, or around Middle 
Lake. Bears were also seen from time to time. One 
misty evening I saw some strange animals in the brush 
back from the long sand beach on Middle Lake that 1 
took to be bears. A closer investigation, however, 
showed them to be stray horses that had made their way 
to this out-of-the-way spot over some very rough coun- 
try. Some-week-nerved man on the trail, rather than kill 
their horses when they were worn out, turned them loose 
to die of starvation. Such horses were a_ public 
muisance, stealing the feed of other horses, breaking 
“WUWii caches, and creating confusion by running through 
camps at all hours of the night. One night when I 
was sleeping at Shallow Lake under a boat I had drawn 
-up on the beach, a stray horse of this character came 
along and tried to overturn the boat to see if there was 
anything edible under it by mounting on it with his fore 
feet and pawing. The fact that the boat resisted the at- 
tack speaks well for the strength of these frail looking 
creations of wood and wire and canvas. The sensations 
af the sleeper thus suddenly aroused can better be 
imagined than described. * 

I carried in all a number of tons of provisions across 
the lakes during the month of September, and did not 
lose or seriously damage a pound. My closest shave 
was one evening on Shallow Lake, when, after I had 
my two boats loaded, the man for whom I was freighting 
brought down a big roll of robes and blankets, weighing 
15§0,or 200lbs., of which he had not spoken before, and 
insisted on having them added. I protested that I had 
on all I could carry safely, but his party needed the bed- 
ding for camp that night, and as he agreed to assume 
.the responsibility for any accident, and as the lake was 
cal n, 1 finally gave in and against my better judgment 
accepted the additional ‘load. 

‘Half way .down the lake a furious squall arose on our 
beam and at its height the bundle of bedding shifted, 
careening the rear boat of the tandem upon which I had 
placed it till the waves came in over the gunwale, a 
bucket full at a time. Loaded as she was, it would only 
have taken about ten seconds to swamp the boat. The 
short tow line which connected the boats made quick 
action difficult. Thete was only one course of action 
possible, and that was"to turn the leading boat directly 
‘around, and so throw the two side by side. The boats 
came together in the trough of the sea, pounding each 
other and each shipping water, but a second later I had 
tipped up ‘a 10dlb. sack of bacon on the highest gunwale 
of the jeopardized boat and placed her on an even keel, 
and the worst was over. There was considerable water 
in the boat when I came to unload, but the bottom tier 
of het cargo was composéd of flour, hardware, * canned 
goods, etc., and was not sériously damaged. 

‘The longest half of the trail from the Summit to Lake 
Bennett was covered much more quickly and easily, re- 
latively to the amount of goods packed, than the first hal! 
As soon as ’the last of the supplies to go through reached 
the head of Summit Lake I sent the horses to the shelter 


of the jack pine woods three miles beyond Shallow 
Lake, and within an easy day’s journey (nine miles) of 
Lake Bennett. One night was spent on the way at 
a prearranged camping spot at Middle Lake, if a little 
wooded valley some distance off the main trail, where the 
horses had shelter from the icy winds that already be- 
tokened the near approach of winter. Arrangements 
had been made for packing our goods across the two 
portages in the chain of lakes, and in this way our horses 
were saved fourteen miles of the trail and the exposure 
at night above the timber line, which proved so fatal,.to 
many expeditions. . 

Horses left on the exposed summit of White Pass 
were seized by a deadly influenza,.and even parties who 
double blanketed their horses and kept them in tents at 
night suffered loss from this source. 


The man who carried our outfit across the long port- 


age between Summit and Middle lakes lost two horses 
while performing the serviee. 

Goods had been sent through so.that there was no de- 
lay in the packing from the new camp. Earlier in the 
season the twelve-mile trip to Bennett and return had 
been made in a day, but the-trail had deteriorated to such 
an extent that this was now impossible. Instead our 
hgrses made two round trips one day from Shallow Lake 
to camp, and the next one round trip from camp to 
Bennett, aggregating respectively ‘twélve and eighteen 
miles per day. The horses averaged t4olbs. or so fo a 
pack, and had all they could carry.. On this part of the 
trail we did our own shoeing almost entirely. Black- 
smiths charged as high as $2 per shoe, and I have even 
heard of $5 being paid, though personally we had no 
experience with this latter exorbitant price. Shoes 
came off daily on that rough trail, often miles from any 
farrier, but we had only to unfasten the sack of shoes and 
tools, and the job was done.on the spot. Horseshoe 
nails were at all times scarce and hard to get. At one 
time $1 apiece was paid for these nails. Shoes, however, 
were plenty. If you didn’t have the right shoe in your 
kit, there was always a dead horse handy to pull one off 
from. These horses, as a rule, died late in the season 
when cold weather was already at hand, and were not in 
most cases offensive. The ravens had such a bountiful 
supply provided that they could afford to pick and 
choose, and only attacked the carcasses here and there. 
It was a sickening spectacle to come upon these scaven- 
gers at their work. First they ate the eyes of the horses 
and afterward they feasted on the gall sores. 

J. B. Burnwam. 


The Old Village Home. 


THE writer of the following letter is a middle-aged 
Pawnee Indian, born and reared in the Pawnee camp, 
but later educated and taught to speak and write Eng- 
lish. He recently started with his wife and one other 
Pawnee family from the Pawnee reservation, in Okla- 
homa Territory, on a visit to some relations who live 
with the Omahas in Nebraska. As is natural, the article 
on the old West which appeared in the Jubilee Number 
of Forest AND STREAM appealed strongly to this man, 
and called out from him the following letter in reference 
to. his trip by wagon from Okalahoma to northern 
Nebraska: 

Omana, Nebraska, June 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We are here once more in Nebraska. We were on the 
way about nineteen or twenty days, one other family and 
my own. I have seen your Jubilee Number and the 
article in it about the West as it used to be, together 
with the journey that I have just made, makes me think 
of the old times. 

We passed through a great deal of the country which 
our people, the Pawnees, once owned, and where they 
roamed free. We Crossed the Smoky Hill, the Re- 
publican and the Blue rivers. All along the road are 
many railroads, cities, towns and farms: You can hard- 
ly get any grass for your horses, except what oné can 
find in the lanes. At last we came on the dear old Platte 
River, at Fremont, Nebraska, once the home of the 
Pawnees. Here we encaimped two days on the island 
under the mysterious bluff Pah-huh, where the spiritual 
animals are supposed to live, and where our people, the 
Pawnees, used to worship the Great Spirit. 

During our stay there the woman of the other family 
with us had a dream. She said she dreamed that she was 
taken under the hill Pah-huk by.the animals. It was a 
lodge. As she went in, the animals made all sorts of 
noises to welcome her. She was at first atraid of them, 
but when they did not hurt her she felt easter. After 
a time these animals were transformed into human be- 
ings. One of them, an old man, spoke to her and 
said, “Grand-daughter,” and when she looked at him 
she recognized her old grandfather, who had died while 
the Pawnees lived on the Platte River years ago. He 
was a great doctor. The old man said: ‘“Grand- 
daughter, you see me. I am living here. All these peo- 
ple that you see are our people. They are all doctors.” 
Then they commenced to do these mysterious things-- 
and when she woke up, behold, it was a dream. 

You can imagine my feelings when I went to visit the 
old village sité on the bluff about two miles below Pah- 
huk, on the same side (south). of the river. The site 
overlooks the Broad River, and a beautiful scene. One 
can see from the bluff where the village once stood. It 
was here, at this very spot, that I was born forty-three 
years ago, Everywhere the white men have ploughed 
up the village site, except.one or two mounds, where the 
dirt lodges once stood. Even where .the graves once 
were they now have cornfields. As we stood there on 
the village site, it seemed that my thoughts went back 
to the time when my pe le lived here—although I do 
not remember when I left, being then but about five 
years old. My father used to tell me that at the time 

was born he had just come in with a war party from 
the southwest. They had gone as far as the i 
River, in the Panhandle of Texas, and had run off.a 

t herd of ies from the Kiowas, our Comanches. 
t was from this very spot that the war parties used to 
start out in every direction y ry their enemies. Now 
all these old-time heroes are and gone—gone where 
no one-comes back from. 


_We found on, village ite an old tomahawk with n 
on top-perbags were on 
fiat way— ene the ay oem pistol. We Shall keep 


will. It is sad. 


* 
these as mementoes.. We crossed Elkhorn River at the 
eee ee eek ee 
back when the white soldiers attacked the Pawnees. 
I think this was in 1858 or ’59. My old mother died in 
Oklahoma, at our present home. 
As I pen this, tears come from my eyes against my 





Reflections. 


Sprinc has gone and summer is now with us. The 
“longest day in the year” is a memory of a few days 
back, and henceforth we know that every day as it passes 
is a wee bit shorter than was its predcucessor. 

The small boy disports himself in the cooling water 
of the neighboring creek. The woods are green, the 
marsh is green, and all nature seems a song. The law 
says: “Thou shalt not roam the field with gun in 
hand, lest thou destroy the birds that dwell therein,” 
pas eer should this make the heart of reasonable man 
sad? 


The enthusiastic angler has hied himself away to the 
brooks and streams he loves so well; but I have not 
gone; instead I sit here in the cool evening air and re- 

ect. 

My Remington stands in its rack, glistening with its 
coat of grease, while scattered about in various places are 
its companions, friends of mine, all of them. As I gaze 
at its shining form there arise before me visions of the 
days gone in which we have been together in field and 
forest, marsh and cover. 

We have seen some red-letter days and some disagree- 
able ones too; but who is it that in memory’s retrospect 
treasures the gloomy and has naught but coldness for the 
bright and agreeable—the sunny portion of existence? 
How well do I remember the opening of the snipe 
season last year, and with what eagerness I hailed the 
time when I could once more tramp away spare mo- 
ments in seach of the long-limbed denizens of the marsh. 

The day was a blank, but I cared not for that. It was 
sufficient for me to be once more among old haunts, to 
sit in the old blind reconstructed for the season, and 
to think of former days when things were different; when 
Ned sat in the corner over there and between shots 
discussed with me fall campaigns. Those were glorious 
days, but they have gone, and so has Ned. He is now 
in Chicago. I wonder if he can sometimes steal away 
to the happy hunting grounds this side of paradise, where 
winged things are, but there are no angels. 

And thus it is. One day after another comes up, and 
after having been lived over is relegated to obscurity, 
— to remain until future occasion shall again call it 
orth. 

Gentle reader, have you ever been there? 
your day’s, hunt end with the setting of the sun? If so 
I think there is something sadly missing, for much that 
might be treasured is wasted, and there is ldst to you 
one-half the real pleasure of a day afield. 

J. F. Leonarp. 


Does 


* ATLANTIC, June, 1898. 


Glatuyal History. 
The Story of a Coon. 


HE was a homely little fellow when I first saw him. 
My foxhound found him in a large hollow chestnut tree 
in an open pasture about 300yds. from my house. His 
mother and two brothers or sisters were with him. The 
little coons were about the size of large rats and as 
blind as bats. I left them, thinking the old coon would 
take them away. On going to see the next morning, I 
found the old one and one young one gone, one litfle 
one lying dead on the ground, and another, the subject 
of my story, lying on his back at the bottom of the hole 
in the tree and just about dead. I took him home, put 
him in a warm place, and he revived. 

It was nearly a week before his eyes opened. I 
brought him up on a nursing bottle. As the days passed 
he grew very fast and lost the homeliness of his ex- 
treme youth. The way in which he would dispose of 
about half a pint of milk three times a day was a marvel. 
After about a month I weaned him from the nursing 
bottle and taught him to drink from a pan. He would 
always put both forepaws in the pan and bury his nose 
up to his eyes, and drink acy as long as he could 
hold his breath; then throwing his nose in the air he 
would recover-his breath and go at the milk again. Milk 
was his only food for some two months, but when he de- 
cided to change his diet he did it very suddenly. He 
drank his milk as usual one night; but the next morn- 
_< refused to touch it, and never afterward could be 
induced to put his nose in a pan of it. He then took 
to eating almost anything which had been cooked, but 
did not care much for either raw fish or meat, unless 
it. was a very young chicken. 

As he grew larger he became very pretty, interesting 
and cunning. He was allowed to go where he chose, 
and would sleep under the piazza. He would follow me 
anywhere like a dog, and often long distances in the 
fields and 6n the roads. When getting behind out of 
sight, he would take my track, and when he could not 
find it he would call for me to come. Usually he 
made a‘soft sound, somewhat similar to the cry of a 
woodcock ‘in the spring; but when he was real mad 
or hurt it sounded something like a tree-toad, only 


oer ame louder. 
‘He a way o anythin iven 
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thing out he could find. He could use his forepaws as 
well-as some people can their hands, and would very 
cleverly catch ‘things tossed to him. 

As cold weather approached he grew very fat, and 
when about six months old weighed 24lbs. After snow 
came I put him in a box stall in the barn, and he slept a 
greater part of the time, eating but little. I would bring 
him into the house three or four times a week, and after 
he got warm he would prance about the-room and play 
with the cat by the hour. 

After snow went off in the spring I got a hollow 
chestnut tree some 18in. in diameter, and set up about 
1sft. of it in the yard, covering the top and making’a hole 
near the top for him, with a bottom about a foot below 
the hole, and tied him to the tree so he could climb up 
and down. Cooney was very much pleased with his new 
quarters, and was continually going up and down, or 
would lie in the hole, looking out to see what was 
going on. I had to keep him tied in this way, as we 
had a large brooding house near, with several hundreds 
of young chickens, and Cooney would kill them, although 
he never touched full-grown fowls. Occasionally he 
would get loose during the night, as with his constant 
climbing he would fray the cord he was tied with, but 
we always found him the next morning in some of the 
outbuildings. ; 

Some-two weeks since he got loose during the night 
and has not been seen since. It is but a few steps from 
my yard to-the woods, and as Cooney gazed at them 
from his tree perhaps the wild spirit of his nature was 
aroused, and he wandered away. I was very sorry to 
lose him, and should he come back he will receive a 
most cordial welcome. If not, may good luck attend 
him ,in his wanderings. C. M. Starx. 

Dunparton, N. H., June 12, 


A Heron Colony. 


A coLtony of great blue and night herons nesting to- 
gether on a small wooded island three miles from town 
wes visited May 8, 1892. The island, containing some 
three or four acres, was thickly covered with black oaks 
and poplars, and at that time was completely surrounded 
by. water, being about forty rods from the main shore. 
Finding it impossible to wade across to the island, on 
account of the depth of the mud, rather than of. the 
water, we secured a skiff and paddled across. 

A few birds were seen now and then rising above the 





tree to as we were quietly paddling over the open 
water, + as we drew nearer the female great blue 
herors . d be seen sitting on the nests, while a num- 


ber of males were stinding on the edge of the nests, or 
perched on a branc:: near by, with necks drawn down, 
apparently enjoying the genial sunshine of the beautiful 
morning. As we approached, with not a sound but the 
splash of the paddle, the herons one by one would 
stretch up their long necks, take a good look at us, 
then look around as if to see what their neighbors were 
doing. The landing of the skiff on the gravellv shore 
was the signal for flight by all. The roar of wings, and 
the squawking cries as they left the nests and trees, was 
almost deafening. The air became alive with birds of 
both species, uttering their hoarse quak-quak-quak, fly- 
ing clumsily here and there, not knowing which way 
to go after having been so suddenly disturbed. After 
recovering somewhat from the surprise such an untisual 
din and sight had caused, we proceeded to examine the 
nests. 

The nests of the great blue herons were all placed in 
large black-oak trees. They were 1ft. or more in diam- 
eter, and very high—40 to 6oft.—above the ground. . They 
were made of sticks built into a large rude platform, 
slightly hollowing to hold the eggs, and were from 2 to 
3M%it. across, and about 1ft. thick, having been repaired 
year after year by adding more sticks. Nearly all the 
nests had one to three skeletons of young birds dangling 
from the structure, where they had become entangled 
among the sticks, and had been unable to free their long 
legs. There were also many skeletons on the ground 
near the base of the trees. Some:of the nests con- 
tained small perch and minnows, and parts of decayed 
fish, giving them a strong fishy odor. The nests and 
trees were bespattered with the white excrement of the 
birds. 

Nearly every tree contained two to six nests, and in a 
few instances nests of the night herons were placed in 
the same trees, but much lower down than those of the 
great blue heron, on the lower branches. The eggs 
showed much variation in the length of time they had 
been incubated. Several sets of five each were quite ad- 
vanced, while sets of six were perfectly fresh, and some 
‘sets of four were, from fresh to advanced. 

The night herons’ nests were pees ‘in smaller trees, 
aks and poplars, and were usually from 20 to 3oft. from 
the ground. They were made similar to the others, but 
were much sentir. being about 1ft. across and Very 
light, flimsy affairs, only hollowing enough to hold the 
eggs; the eggs in some being visible from the ground 
beneath. At this date a great many nests had only 
their foundations laid, and birds could be seen carrying 
sticks to and fro in their bills. There were no com- 
plete sets of eggs of this species, three being the larg- 
est yet seen, while most of the nests were empty. __ 

ay 16 we made another trip to-the island. e birds 
in the meantime had been busily engaged, as we found 
many more nests. One set of six eggs was seen, but 
most of them were of four-or five. The night herons do 
not seem to be as wild as the great blues, many of them 
returning to their nests and remaining there till fright- 
ened by a quick move on our part, when ony would 
cramble from the nests in a hurry. Eggs of the great 
blues seen on this trip were fresh to advanced. One 
nest contained young birds, and in another the eggs were 
pipped and nearly ready to hatch. A few nests, from 
which we had taken eggs on the 8th, were examined, one 
of these contained three and another two fresh eggs. 
We counted fourteen nests of the night heron in a wide 
spreading oak tree on the border of the island, every one 
of which contained eggs in different stages of incu- 
batio i n. amr ; g ‘ 5 : “* 
On the afternoon of May 20 we made another visit, 


taking but one set of five badly incubated eggs of great - 
biues. 


The herons seemed to be as busy as ever, 
but many ‘nests in the poplar trees at the lower end of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the island ‘were still unfinished, and some merely be- 
gun. Four sets of six eggs each were found nearly 
fresh, and many sets of four and five likewise. é 
During the second and third trips to the island we 
used a device of my own in order to facilitate reaching 
the. most ‘desirable sets without having to climb each 
tree. Taking a long ‘fish pole, I attached a wire frame 
to the small end, and on the frame was sewed a shallow 
sack about 8in. deep. By climbing one ot the tallest 
trees in a group, I could reach and scoop into the sack 
at the end of the pole many sets which would otherwise 
have required hard climbing to reach. While it would 
have been possible to take hundreds of-sets, we secured 
enough only for a nice series of each species showing 
greatest variation in size and shape. As near as we 
could judge, there were from 600 to 700 nests of the 





THE HERONRY IN WINTER. 


night herons in the colony, and seventy-five pairs of great 
blue herons breeding here. Eggs advanced in incuba- 
tion could easily be distinguished from thos« that were 
fresh by their more soiled and smoother sur*-ce, show- 
ing a gloss such as a hen’s egg shows when long set 
upon. 

I did not visit the herony again till the winter of ’96, 
when much to my disappointment I found that the 
heron island had been completely cleared of its timber 
during the early part of that season, thus depriving the 
birds of their nesting place, which had been used for 
years. There is another small island about one-half mile 
north of this one, which I was told had been occupied 
for the past season by the birds. As the colony in- 
creased in. numbers, it was probably necessary for the 
birds to enlarge their quarters, and they resorted to this 
island as being the most convenient and suitable. It is 





NEST AND EGGS OF NIGHT HERON, 


about the same size as the other, and is likewise covered 
with a thick growth of black oaks and poplars, but the 
trees are smaller, none larger than 6in. through.*~ There 
were no nests of the great blue heron, and as nearly as I 
can estimate there were about 300 nests of: the night 
‘herons, placed 15 to 30ft. from the ground, in:the oak 
trees, not one being seen in a poplar. ; They”seem to 
show here a preference for oaks over the poplars, as they 
did on the other island. 

I went to the island May 10 and saw about twenty-five 
birds, but none of the nests had been repaired. May 
17 I again visited the place, and estinrated the number of 
birds at 500, which is very likely a low estimate. Nearly 
all the nests had had a few green leaves added to them, 
but there’ were as yet no eggs. On the 28th another visit 
was made, when two sets of four eggs were seen, while 
some nests contained one, two or three eggs, but most of 
them were empty. We waited till June 9 before we made 
the trip again, and then found many complete sets. Only 
three were seen of five, the balance having three and 
four, some of them well advanced in incubation. 

On this island the fish pole and net was not a suc- 
cess on account of the many branches on the trees. 
Another method was resorted to, however, which was 
perhaps a little more-dangerous. Climbing into a tree 
top it could be easily bent over by the weight of one’s 
body to the next tree, and so we climbed from tree to 
tree, examining the ‘sets in each as we went along, finall 
reaching the ground some distance from the tree ascend- 


ed. One week later many of the nests contained young 
and eggs that were pipped, incubation beginning some- 

times as soon as the first egg was laid. The young are’ 
ugly looking creatures, partly coverea with brownish 

down, their long necks swaying this way and that, and 

seeming to be beyond control. Their note is similar to 

that of a young chicken, and can be heard while standing 

on the ground. At this time nearly ali the sets of eggs 

were complete. 

Where the great blue herons went to nest is still tri- 
known to me, but on each trip we saw several birds of 
this species standing in the water fishing, and on one o¢- 
casion I saw- several together flying lazily up the lake, 
but they rounded a point and were lost to view. I think 
they are still breeding somewhere ir this locality. 

It will take only a year or two more to force the night 
herons to seek another home, as the great blues were 
obliged to do, for the timber on the island now occu- 
pied was being cut off last winter (1897). 

The eggs of both species show little variation in 
coloring, being a light greenish blue; sometimes a shade 
lighter or darker. A few eggs show a somewhzt deeper 
color in the middle than‘ at the ends, and sometimes the 
opposite, but usually they are uniform in color all over. 
Frequently a chalky substance is found deposited on the 
surface. They vary from oval to elliptical in shape; 
eggs of the night heron I think showing a greater varia- 
tion than those of the. great blue heron. 


Gero. A. Morrison. 
Fox Lake, Wis. 





Some Notes on American Ship- 
Worms. 


[Read before the American Fisheries Congress at Tampa.] 


WHILE we wish to preserve and protect most of the 
products of our waters, these creatures we would glad- 
ly obliterate from the realm of living things. For we 
have been studying and combatting them for a century 
and more, but we have found no adequate means of 
counteracting their depredations. 

During the summer of 1893, while engaged in obser- 
vations on the oyster at Beaufort, North Carolina, for 
-he United States Fish Commissioner, I became in- 
terested in the various ship-worms which are found so 
abundantly in the waters of North Carolina. During 
the summer I made some observations on their natural 
history, and returned for periods during the two suc- 
ceeding seasons to continue them. The results have 
been incorporated i na paper on “The Natural History, 
Organization and Late Development of the Teredini- 
dz,” which is almost ready for publication. 

The ship-worms were favorite objects of study during 
the eighteenth century, on account of their great damage 
to the dykes of Hofland in 1733 and subsequent years. 
The contemporaneous observers seem to have been un- 
aware of the observations of Pliny and others in ancient 
times, and supposed the ship-worms: were natives of 
India, whence they had been brought by shipping in 
modern times. During these times they were consid- 
ered true worms, and it was not till the time of Cuvier 
that their molluscan characters were recognized. 

Even if the ship-worms were not recognized to be 
bivalve-molluscs from their adult organization, it would 
be easy to determine this fact from a study of the de- 
velopment. 

The ship-worm starts in its development as an egg, 
which none but a specialist could distinguish from 
the eggs of most bivalves. In American forms that seem 
most abundant, at least in our Southern waters, the eggs 
are cast freely into the water and soon fertilized by 
the male element. As soon as fertilized the eggs begin 
to develop, and in our- warm Southern climate become 
little free-swimming creatures in from three to four 
hours. It is true that these little creatures have as yet 
none of the distinctive features of the ship-worms, or 
even of bivalve-molluscs. But within a day the bivalve 
shell is acquired. For a few days one can rear the larve 
in aquaria, but after a ttme the conditions become un- 
favorable and they disappear. For perhaps three weeks 
more, in a state of nature, they lead a free-swimming 
life and are gradually transformed into a little free-swim- 
ming bivalve almost exactly like the little clam or oyster. 
But how and where, in nature, this transitional period 
is passed has not -been observed. 

The next stage which I found was that of the little bivalves, 
about a hundredth of'an inch in diameter, crawling over 
the surface of the wood in quest of places for their future 
homes. Once they have found appropriate places they 
begin to change. One by one the bivalve. characters 
are lost, and the little bivalves are transformed into 
the very long, worm-like creatures which are found in 
wooden structures in salt water the world over. 


But along with the transformation the bivalve shelk” 


is preserved, though it is much modified as compared 
with othér’ bivalve shells, and covers only a small part 
of the head end of the body. With it the ship-worm 
excavates the burrow in the wood in which it lives, and 
seems able’to penétrate the hardest or softest kinds of 
wood with equal facility. .As the wood is grated away 
by the shell, the small particles are taken into the 
digestive canal, and the debris is extruded, but whether 
it serves for food in any way is a question in dispute. 
During its life in the wood at least the larger portion 
of the worm’s nutrition: is taken in through the tube 
which hangs at rest in the water, 2nd consists of small 
animal and especially vegetable organisms. 

In thinking of s.uip-wofms then, it should be remem- 
bered that the wood in which they form their burrows 
is primarily for their own, protection; their long, naked, 
delicate bodies are perfectly defenseless. 

At Beaufort all kinds of unprotected wood becomes 
literally riddled in a very. short time. There are two 
kinds of worms found there in great and about equal 
abundance. ~ $ : 

These are:Teredo norvegica and Xylotrya fimbriata, 
whose mode of spawning has been already described. 
However, a very small proportion of specimens were’ of 
Teredo navalis, one of the common European forms. In 
this species the eggs are.retained in the gills of the 
,mother during a considerable period of their develdp- 
ment, perhaps almost till time for them to set into the 
wood. It is apparently this last species which f hae 
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found most abundantly in ‘Soie Island Sound, though 


many Xylotrya fimbriata were also found, 

The breeding season in North Carolina, so far as 
determined, lasts at least till the middle of August, and 
perhaps throughout the summer. That the latter is the 
true period is indicated by two sets of facts. In the first 
place individuals are found with ripe sexual products 
during the early part of August, and the young de- 
rived from eggs laid at this time must continue to set 
till September or later. In the second place the young 
were sciting in the wood abundantly till the middle of 
August, a fact which indicates that the same conditien 
continues to some degree for’ some time longer. Of 
course, from an ecorlomic standpoint the period during 
which the wood is attacked is one of the most vital 
roirts to discover. 3 

Yhe number cf young produced is amazing. being 
estimated .in one case, from a single very large female, 
at a hundred million, and while the greater part are 
lost before the setting stage is reached, yet the number 
that set is very great, and this is one of the most dis- 
couragi g features in dealing with ship-worms in a prac- 
tical way. If the spat were of fairly appreciable size and 
set in but moderate numbers, it might be feasible, by the 
careful removal of all old piles and other old timbers, 
to sufficiently reduce the number to a minimum. But 
when, undcr favorable conditions, over a hundred to 
a square inch set where there is not room for more than 
ore cr two to reach maturity, it is easily seen what an 
excess is always present, and how futile it is to try to 
combat the larve before they enter the wood. 

The practical way. of course, is to prevent their en- 
trance into the wood by protecting the wood with-cop- 
per paint and sheathing. With small piles and timbers 
it would seem to be worth while to try various means 
cf keeping the bark om the wocd, which so far as | 
knows has nct been dere; for it is well kncwn that as 
long as the bark is on timbers they are not attacked by 
ship worms. 

Once the ship-worm kas set into the wood it grows 
with amazing rapidity in our Southern waters. In twelve 
days it has grcwn to be an in. long; in twenty days 
about Yin., and in thirty-six days 4in., when it is thou- 
sands of times as large in volume as when it sets. It has 
become sexually mature and is ready to produce a new 
generation. How long ship-worms may live has never 
been observed, though it is probable for several years. 
and that during this time they keep growine if there be 
room in the wood for growth, though when crowded 
the individuals become dwarfed. I have found specimens 
of great size cf T. norvegica, scme 3 to 4ft. long: and 
it is easily seen how destructive may be a few of these 
individus.ls. which may become almost an inch in dia- 
meter. The age cf such specimens I have not been 
able to determine, but it is estimated to be less than 
two years. 

In the colder waters of Long Island I have found 
specimens of both T. navalis (?) and Xylotrya fimbriata. 
the former the more abundant. They seem to set most 
abundantly after the 1st of July, though observations 
for one season cannot be conclusive. The rate of growth 
is much slower, and it would seem to take twice as long 
to attain the same sizes as in the warmer Southern 
waters. 

Observations, to be of any considerable economic 
value, must cover a variety of localities under different 
conditions, and must extend through a period of years— 
observations which I have not had sufficient opportunity 
to make, and which for our American forms have un- 
fortunately never been made. 

Cuas. P. S1GERFOOs. 


How to Name The Birds. 


Tuis is the title of a little volume of 115 pages, bound 
in limp leather and issued by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
Mr. H. E.. Parkhurst, the compiler, calls it “a pocket 
guide to all the land birds and to the principal water fowl 
normally found in the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvaria and New Jersey, for the use of field orni- 
thologists.” 

It is illustrated by two plates showing the distinctive 
areas of a bird’s body, thus very clearly defining what is 
meant by the terms used in the text. There is also a 
plate showing the various forms of tails 6f birds, a map 
and an analytical key on a somewhat new plan. The 
descriptive list of birds is arranged in an artbitrary 
fashion by the colors which they show, such as “neutral 
list,” “‘black list,” “yellow list,” which of course often 
places birds which have most diverse relationship next 
to each other on the page. We should imagine that 
this might prove confusing to the beginner. 


Department of Agriculture Year Book. 


Tue year book of the Department of Agriculture for 
the year ending June 30, 1807, is before us. It is a 
bulky volume of nearly 800 pages, and is fully illustrated 
here and there in colors. Besides the report of the Sec- 
retary, and those of the chiefs of bureaus, it contains 
many papers of very considerable interest to farmers, 
ard indeed'to all persons interested in the progress of 
this country. The subject of “Birds that Injure Grain” 
is taken up by Mr. F. E. L. Beale, of the Biological 
Survey, who under this head discusses the crow and 
various blackbirds, mentioning also toward the close of 
his article the mourning dove, California quail, shore 
lark and ring-necked pheasant. The paper is not without 
interest, but the conclusions drawn are quite inadequate. 


A Duck’s Nest in a Tree. 


Gransy, P. Q., June 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: (1 
was told that a duck had a nest in a tree up the river. I 
never heard of such a thing before, and was inclined to 
doubt it, so to-day I went up to investigate. 

I found an old elm tree on the bank of the river. 
About reft. up a large limb had been broken off close to 
the trunk years ago, leaving a hub on the trunk, the 
inner part having rotted out. The diameter of the hole 
at the mouth is about 8in., the depth about 10 or 12in., 
brt probably a little aver a foot across at the bottom. 
Although from my information I knew about where the 
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tree was, yet I would never have suspected a nest there; 
but in looking over closely I noticed a few downy 
feathers adhering to the entrance. I was pointing’ hese 
out to my seven-year-old boy when the duck flew out, 
alighting on a dead birch tree about twenty rods further 
up the stream. She was about the size of a blue-win 
teal, but a little more gray than the female of this species: 

I put some sticks against the tree and mounted, finding 
several young ducks therein. I know they were ducks, be- 
cause I took a couple of them in my hand. They hada 
short, flat bill and web feet. Those I took out were 
black on the back, lighter colored on the breast, with 
three downy gosling colored rings running partly up 
the neck and around the eyes. There must have been 
ten or a dozen in the nest. They were probably a week 
or ten days old. I left them all there, but how she pro- 
poses to get them out of there to the water is a myste 
to me, as it is fully 15ft. of a drop to the water, although 
the tree is almost on the édge of the water. 

I never heard of a duck’s. nest in such a place before, 
and if much out of the common I could get a photo of 
the tree, and possibly, by careful work, get a snap shot 
on the duck as she is leaving the nest. 

J. Bruce Paynr. 


[Not a few sorts of ducks nest in hollow trees; and 
geese in some localities, notably along the Missouri 
River, are known to build their nests on the tops of cot- 
tonwood stubs, far above the ground. The most com- 
mon of the tree nesting ducks is the wood duck, whence 
its name; but there are others, for example the golden 
eye, or whistler, the butterball or bufflehead, and the 
hooded merganser. ] 


Bird Tablet for Field Use, 


Wirth this title an abridgment of some of the pages 
of Miss Florence A. Merriam’s “Birds of Village and 
Field” has been published by Josephine A. Clark, of 
Washington. This is_a pocket notebook, in which the 
student unfamiliar with birds may enter under the proper 
headings the characters of the different species which he 
sees in his walks. These headings are size, color, mark- 
ings of the different parts, shape of the different parts, 
movements, fight, localities frequented, food and man- 
ner of obtaining it, song, habits; nest as to location, 
size, shape, materials, methods of construction, etc.; 
eggs; incubation and observations on the young. These 
take up two pages, and there are two blank pages for 
notes. The book should be useful to the class for which 
it is intended. 





Game Bag and Gan. 
Firecrackers in China. 


From the Consular Reports. 


DurincG the year ending June 30, 1897, there were ex- 
ported from China 26,705,733 pounds of firecrackers, 
— by the Chinese imperial customs at $1,584,151 
gold. 

Of the total shipment, by far the largest part was 
sent to New York. A small quantity went to Eng- 
land. Other countries buy only infinitesimal amounts. 

The exports represent only a small fraction ofthe amount 
manufactured and used in China. There are no large 
manufactories; the crackers are made in small houses 
and in the shops where they are sold. Inthe latter places 
the proprietor of the shop, his wife ‘(or wives) and 
children do the work. No record is kept of the number 
made and sold, and no estimate is possible of their cost. 
The use of crackers is universal in China, and has been 
as far back as history records. It is most probable 
that in the beginning they were used to frighten away 
evil spirits. ow they are most frequently an expres- 
sion of good feeling or of ceremonious compliment. 
They are used at weddings, births, and funerais; at fes- 
tivals; religious, civil and military ceremonies; at New 
Year; to salute persons about to.make a journey; and, in 
fact, on all occasions out of the ordinary routine. 

In making crackers, only the cheapest kind of straw 
paper which can be produced in the immediate locality 
where the crackers are made is used for the body of 
the cracker. A little finer paper is used for the wrapper. 
A piece of straw paper 9 by 30in. will make twenty-one 
crackers 1%in. long and one-fourth of an inch in diam- 
eter. 

The powder is also of the cheapest grade, and is 
made in the locality where used. It costs 150 to 175 
cash per catty, or 6 to 7 cents gold per pound. 

For the fuse, a paper (called “leather” in Shanghai) 
is used which is imported from Japan and is made from 
the lining of the bamboo. In other places a fine rice 
paper is used, generally stiffened slightly with buck- 
wheat-flour paste, which, the Chinese say, adds to its 
inflammability. .A strip of this paper one-third of an 
inch wide by 14 in. (a Chinese foot) long is laid on a 
table, and a very little powder put down the middle of it 
with a hollow bamboo stick. A quick twist of the paper 
makes the fuse ready for use. 

It is not easy to persuade the Chinese to exhibit their 
modes of manufacture to a foreigner; but Mr. Williams, 
Vice-Consul at Shanghai, thus describes the work as he 
has seen it: 

“The straw paper is first rolled by hand around an 
iron rod, which varies in size according to the size of 
cracker to be made. To complete the rolling, a rude 
machine is used. This consists of,two uprights support- 
ing an axis, from which is suspended ‘by two arms a 









__ Series of tests of powder and 





1s ak. While the clay is being stamped in, a 
little water is sprayed on it, whichmakes it pack eineen 
The powder is eens in at the other end of the 
cracker. With the aid of an awl the edge of the paper ~ 
is turned in at the r end of the cracker, and the 
fuse is inserted through this.” 

The long ends of the’ fuses are braided together in such 
a wr gh that the crackers lie in two parallel rows. The 
braid is doubled on itself, and a large quick-firing. fuse 
inserted, and the whole is bound with a fine thread. 
The bundle is wrapped in paper and in this shape sent to 
the seacoast. 

A variety of cracker I do not remember to have seen 
in the United States, but which is populer here, is the 
she ok een ” It has two chambers separated by a 
plug of clay, through which runs a connecting fuse. 
There is also a fuse extending from the powder in the 
lower chamber through the side of the cracker. When 
the cracker is to be fired it is set on end, and fire set to 
the fuse. The powder exploding in the chamber throws 
the cracker high in the air, where the second charge 
is exploded by fire from the fuse extenaing through the 
plug between the two chembers. In the manufacture 
of these the clay is first stamped in with a punch to form 
the separating plug. The lower chamber is then loaded 
with powder and closed by turning over the paper at 
the end.- The upper chamber is loaded and closed with 
clay. A hole is punched in the side of the lower cham- 
ber with an awl, and the fuse inserted through this 
opening. 

At Canton the ordinary-size cracker (1%in. long by 
Yin. in diameter) costs 1 tael (62 cents) for 10,000 for 
export. At Hankow the best quality of this size costs 1 
tael for 5,000; while of the second quality 20,000 can be 
bought for 1 tael. At Chungking 15,000 of the ordinary 
crackers can be bought for 1 tael. At Shanghai 1 tael 
will purchase 5,000 of the ordinary size, while the largést 
sell for $5 per 1,000. These prices are probably only a 
shade above the actual cost of manufacture. The small 
manufacturers sell to Chinese.compradores, who buy 
as agents of foreign firms and ship the crackers in 
bundles to the seacoast, where they are packed in 
boxes which cost about 4 taels ($2.50) per hundred, and 
hold 250,0co firecrackers. 

Aside from the fact that all the material used is na- 
tive and produced where the crackers are manufactured, 
and that transportation does not enter into the cost, the 
wonderful cheapness of manufacture is accounted for by 
the kind of labor used and the wages paid. The items of 
cost of plant and interest on it are eliminated by the 
fact that the crackers are made in the homes of the work- 
men and in the shops where they are sold. The hours 
of labor are from 6 A. M. to 11 P. M.,-and there are 
seven working days in each week. Four-fifths of the 
crackers consumed in China are made by the families of 
those who sell them; these people, of course, receiving 
no wages. Of the paid work, a very large proportion is 
done by women and children, who are paid by the piece. 
It is estimated that thirty women and ten men can 
make 100,000 crackers per day; for which work the 
women will receive 5 cents each and the men about 
7 cents each. An apprentice is bound for four 
years, and during that time receives only his board. At 
the end of that period he will receive, if he is a fairly 
good workman, 150 cash per day, or 7 cents in United 
States money. An expert at the trade receives 200 cash 
per day, or 10 cents gold. 

Workmen at this trade receive about the average rate 
of wages paid here for common labor. The trade is 
considered unhealthy and dangerous, and therefore not 
desirable. 

Joun Goopnow, Consul-General. 

SHANGHAI 


Old Clubfoot. 


Reptanps, Cal., June 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose you herewith a clipping from the Los Angeles 
Herald, describing the capture of the famous three- 
footed grizzly bear known to all southern California for 
years past, and while I cannot vouch for the statements 
made, I should not like to dispute any of them, as “Old 
Clubfoot” has an unsullied reputation for ferocity. 
REELFOOT. 
The story runs: The great, fat. powerful carcass of 
“Old Clubfoot,” the famous grizzly known to all old 
California hunters and prospectors on this coast, arrived 
in Bakersfield on Thursday afternoon. She was killed 
last Monday on the head of Cottonwood Creek, near 
the southern pene of Kern county. It required a 
two-days’ battle of three men with lone-cuaiie Win- 
chesters to bring down the monster, besides the as- 
sistance of a number of dogs. These men had been hot 
on the trail of “Clubfoot” more than a week. Last 
Sunday morning two of them came in sight of her, and 
the battle opened at a distance of 6ooyds., and ranged 
from that down to a few yards. It was a most desperate 
and thrilling encounter. Finally the hunters’ ammunition 
gave out. Late in the evening they called off their dogs 
and went to camp. Early next morning they returned, 
and with the aid of the dogs “Old Clubfoot” was again 
found. The hunters opened fire on her, and the battle 
raged all day before the monster gave up the ghost. 
She weighed 1,100lbs. She was git. long, 3ft. across 
back, with head 18in. broad. The teeth of -. animal 
were almost worn off, showing her great The 
lucky hunters were John A. Johnson, Jean ca and 
Somat McKenzie, who say that “Clubfoot” has ranged 
the mountains of Kern, Santa Barbara and Ventura for 
the =r thirty years. She has killed a number of men in 
and a whole herd of cattle in her day. Eleven 
ballets were fired into her head and neck. Nearly a 
hundred shots were fired. 


< Sheath al seit! Tanna: 


WE regret to learn of the death of Armin Tenner, at 
his home in Berlin, on y Bary 17, at the age of ity to. 
Mr. Tenner came. to America in the sixties and 
in the Federal army. He was a a in in the 
eee of ” Cincinnati Garten, 
in the enterprise song = ; 
the United States. Ss 
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Game in lowa. | 


Vinton, Ia., June 16.—Editor, Forest and Stream:. Old 
settlers claim that quail were never so plently as they 
have been during the past year. They may be seen any 
day and-at almost any time running .along our roads, 
with little fear of the passer by. During the winter there 
were more prairie chickens than at any time for fifteen 
years, and they were native to this locality, to which 
my notes only refer. Adjoining my place was a large 
field of corn that had been shocked up with the corn on 
the stalks, and mornings from 300 to 500 chickens 
would obtain their breakfast from the corn on the 
shocks. There were smaller flocks in different directions 
a few miles awy. A few weeks ago, while taking a ride 
of five or six miles, I counted fourteen chickens that 
jumped up from the roadside and went strutting and 
clucking into the fields. 

The Northern hare, as they have been called by 
sportsmen, or prairie hare, which I think is the correct 
name, are working from Minnesota down through this 
State, and are becoming quite common in the vicinity. 
The first one that I saw was two years ago, and the 
old settlers say they were never here before. They turn 
white in the winter, like the hare in the mountains in 
northern New England, and as I remember the latter 
they are smaller than the ones here. They are popularly 
called jack rabbits, but the jack rabbits in Nebraska do 
not turn white in the winter, and I believe ‘they are not 
as large as our hare, yet larger than the rabbits that I saw 
in the mountains in Idaho and Wyoming, while they 
all have that peculiar way of running—sometimes a stiff- 
legged canter or a few jumps and a bob-up behind, when 
once seen never to be forgotten. This I believe is not 
true of the New England hare. 

Bluebirds this summer, I am pleased to see. are nearly 
as numerous as ever. Bobolinks are more numerous 
than I have previously known them to be, and I can 
say the same for hummingbirds, yet the last are still 
scarce. Butcher birds, or shrikes, are very plenty, but 
I seldom see them close to the buildings excepting in the 
winter season. ’ 

One year ago last winter a butcher bird that stayed 
about my buildings used to “make a great bluff” at 
singing. Its song would last from one-quarter to one- 
half a minute. Some of the notes were like those of 
the brown thrush, others like those of the robin, and so 
much so that one day my boys came in and*said they 
had heard a robin. The song’ was pleasing; it was a 
sort of warble, and was always ended with the bird’s 
usual war cry. I mention this because it is the only 
bird of the kind I ever heard sing; and some days when 
the thermometer was many degrees below zero I used 
to wonder if the bird was really harny or just singing 
to keep up courage. 

A pair of these birds one winter stayed around one 
of my neighbor’s buildings. He had some shocks of 
corn standing in his yard, and when he pulled one over to 
feed to his stock the mice would run to the next one. 
The birds soon learned to watch for Mr. D. at the regu- 
lar feeding time, and when he would pull over a shock 
of corn they would dive down and catch the mice. 

A flock of seven snowy ones established their winter 
quarters in a small cedar tree within a few feet of a 
neighbor’s house the past winter, but they littered the 
yard so badly that he tried to drive them away by club- 
bing them out of the tree, which he did not succeed in 
doing until near spring, when they made their home in a 
cedar tree in my brother’s yard. * 

One thing that troubles me is*this: I used to like 
to see the upland nlover that had their nests in our 
meadows alight, and while holding their wings straight 
up in the air give their clear, shrill notes. Last summer 


I saw and heard one; this summer so far none. What 
can be the matter? . : 
What has become of the sandhill crane? I have 


not seen nor heard one for years, with the exception of 
two that were in the extreme northern part of the State. 
Are they getting scarce? If so, let’s stop pounding the 
life out of these grand birds for a time, and give them 
a chance. Each spring and fall I scan the sky and listen 
for the old familiar sound that does not come. Can 
some reader of Forest AND STREAM kindly inform me 
where these birds have their breeding place, and if their 
migratory flight is still over the State of Nebraska, as 
it used to be? 

Cottontails are very plenty. Last summer they would 
fairly overrun a person. I will tell you how I know. 
One day I heard Shep and Mick give a few short and 
excited yelps, and knew that a rabbit chase was on. Up 
through the hog lot came the rabbit; and it was reach- 
ing right out in great shape, for rabbits around my place 
have lots of practice and know how to run.. Old Shep 
was pounding along behind and Mick was following 
close up, and laying right down to business. The rab- 
bit went through the partition fences, but the dogs had 
to go over the top, which gave the rabbit the advantage. 
I’ saw that the rabbit would lead the race along the 
north side of the barn and shed, and I ran to get past 
the corner of the garden fence to see the race when it 
would get beyond the shed; but the rabbit turned at the 
end of the shed and came straight for the same fence 
corner that I was running for; and right there the rabbit 
and the farmer met. I did not have time'to say “Hello!” 
and the rabbit didn’t have time to jump one side; so it 
made a frantic effort to jump over my head or through 
me—TI have never quite made up my mind which. But 
I could not dodge that streak of rabbit any more than 
a Spanish fort can dodge one of Sampson’s shells. It 
leaped head first and heels a-coming full tilt against 
the pit of my stomach, at the same time giving me a 
kick which doubled me up and sent the rabbit back sev- 
eral feet and to the ground with a broken back, and 
while I was drawing my hand across the contracted 
portion of my abdomen, just as one will after eating 
green apples, and the rabbit lay kicking on the ground, 
the dogs came up on the dead run; but I straightened 
up in time to stop them and put the rabbit out of misery. 
I can: testify that if one bit’s hindfoot in a pocket 
will straighten one’s finances, two hindfeet in the 
stomach will crook his physique, _ Mount Tom. 


‘. ‘The Forest axp Steam is put to prexx cach week on 
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| Sea and River LSishing. 


A Variation, “%O 
(Zz , George Mirror ) 
.N angler with a costly pole 
Surmounted with a silver reel, 
Carven in quaint poetic scroll— 
Jointed and tipped with finest steel— 
With yellow flies, 
Whose scarlet eyes 
And jasper wings are fair to see, 
‘ Hies to the stream 
Whose bubbles beam 
Down murmuring eddies wild and free, 
And casts the line with sportsman’s pride 
Where the fish ’neath the bushes glide 


A shock-haired boy with birch-wand light, 
Pronged somewhat like a fish’s spine, 
And on the end a bit of white— 
The common kind of grocer’s twine— 
With naught but great 
Ground worms for bait, 
! Tramps to the water full of glee, 
His hat beneath, 
Observe the wreath 
Of smiles most beautiful to see, 
While he casts in the plashing brook 
A bended pin—his only hook, 





The angler with the costly pole 
Comes homeward ‘full of airy grace— 
If rapture fills the urchin’s soul, 
It doesn’t blossom in his face. 
The former he has: twenty-three 
Fishes that speckled in the sun. 
The shock-haired boy 
Is reft of joy— 
He’s caught what’s known as “nary one.” 
The rod and reel have won to-day— 
Somehow it sometimes works that way! 





In the Choctaw Nation. 


WILLIAMsBURG, Ind., June 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last May I was down in the Choctaw nation, 
and having some spare time went fishing in the Kiami- 
cha River. It is a fine stream, with many places where 
the water runs over and among lumps and ledges of 
sandstone, and then rests in long reaches of stil! water, 
shaded by the trees. It looked as if there ought to be. 
bass in there, and as if they would be gamy on the 
hook, and appetizing on the table. A trial proved that 
they were there, and that they were hungry for craw 
fish, and put up a gallant. fight when hooked; as nice, 
clean-looking fish as ever were landed. A half-dozen 
were.taken in an hour, all of which were returned to 
the water but two, and those two had their heads cut 
off while fully alive, were cleaned and salted a little, and 
put in the ice chest over night. Next morning they were 
nicely cooked for breakfast, but they were not eaten. 
They were soft and tasteless, as an August sucker from 
a warm creek. I spoke to one of the local anglers about 
it and he said, “No, the catfish is the only good fish 
in the river; the bass and sunfish are always soft and 
tasteless.” 

Now I would like to know if the bass in a sandstone 
stream are poorer flavored than those in a limestone 
stream. Yesterday I asked a market fisherman on the 
Mississippi about it. He did not know, but had heard 
that the fish in a sandstone stream were not good. Asked 
about his fishing, he said: “I follow it because I like it, 
and there. is a’ good living in it. There is enough 
element of chance in it to make it interesting; I don’t 
know whether it is going to be a water haul or thirty 
dollars’ worth of fish, though I know pretty well that 
with my 250yds. of seines and one man to help me I 
will average $40 a week, and the cost of keeping the 
tackle in repair, and renewing it when worn out, will not 
cost more than 2 per cent. of the receipts from fish. 
The worst thing about it is that when I have a big run 
of luck the money is made so easy that it goes just as 
easy, and I’ve never got any money when I need it the 
worst. 

“If there is enough water where I am going to fish. I 
splice the two seines together, and fold thém in the 
boat, so it can be thrown out as the boat is rowed 
around. A line 75yds. long is tied to each end of the 
seine. One end ‘of a line is tied to a stake at the edge 
of the water. We row out from the shore and sweep 
around in a semi-circle large enough to require the 
length of the sooyds. of seine, and the 150yds. of lines 
to surround the semi-circle and return to shore, so we 
have enclosed the fish on about fifteen acres of water. 
It isn’t very hard work, but sometimes we fish when it 
is so cold that the seine freezes almost as fast as we 
draw it out of the water, and it’s a pretty cold job 
then. We make more money out of the German carp 
than any other fish. We ship them to Fulton Market, 
New York, and get an average price of 8 cents per pound 
for them here undressed, just as they come from the 
water. The express rate is $2.25 per 1oolbs. I figure 
that they must cost the people that eat them about 15 
cents a pound. I hear that they are mostly sold to Jews 
and Italians. Nobody but negroes eat them here. Dur- 
ing hot weather we can’t ship them, and have to self 
them at most any price.” 

~In the fish house an-old wrinkled and dried-up negro, 
a veritable imp of Satan, was cleaning a lot of live <at- 
fish. He hung the fish by a hook through the under 
jaw; two dextrous cuts with a keen-edged knife severed 
the skin around the neck. Catching the edge of the 
severed skin with a pair of pinchers, a quick jerk strip- 
ped the skin from one side of the body. A _ jerk 
at the skin on the other-side, and the skin was all off 
except a “V” shaped piece on the belly. The pinchers 
snapped at the point of the “V,” and an upward jerk 
took off the last piece of skin. A quick stroke of the 
knife severed the “bridle” from the head, an upward 
thrust opened the fish, another cut severed the visceral 
attachments, and the still wriggling and breathing fish 
was thrown upon the table to die at its leisure, I asked 
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the old imp if he didn’t think it was pretty rough on 
the fish to skin him alive’ He scowled at me a mo-’ 
ment and said, “I knows da’ bones is pow’fu’ rough on 
man han’s, jes’ cuttin’ ’em all to-pieces. Doan’ know 
nuffin’ ’bout de fish, an’ don’ keer nuffin’ ’bout ’em 
needer.” 

When the catfish were finished, he sharpened his knife 
and began to clean carp. The knife was inserted under 
the scales, and lying flat on the fish quick strokes toward 
the head sliced off the scales and skin in pieces of 2 te 
3in. wide. There was enough skin take. otf to hold the 
scales together, but the skin on the fish showed no 
marks of the knife. It showed the imprint of every 
scale. It looked just as if the fish scales had been scraped 
off, except that the skin was left smoother and cleaner 
looking than a scraped fish. I said that was a lively way 
to scale fish. “Huh!” said the old darky, “1 ain’t scalin’ 
dem fish. Yo’ caint scale no cahp. Got to skin ’em.” 

“Are you skinning them?” I asked. 

“Cose I is. Don’ yo’ see de skin 1 done took off.” 

“Yes, but I see a whole skin on the fish.” 

“Cose yo’ does. De cahp dun got two skins on ’um. 
Ef yo’ doan b’lieve dat, yo’ mus’ be ore of dem folks 
dat doan’ b’lieve nothin’ dey hears, an’ nct moah’n half 
dey sees,” and with a snort of disgust at my ignorance he 
threw another carp on the table and the. keen edged 
knife sliced off the scales again. 

O. H. Hampton 


Katahdin and Big Fish Lake Regions 


(Continued from page 462.) 


THE New York angler can leave the Grand Central at 
noon and arrive at Boston in time to connect with the 
Bangor sleeper, and reach Ashland the following day 
in time to try the Portage Lake Inlet before dusk. If 
the weather looks stormy, stop over night at the settle- 
ment and make -an early start next morning; this will 
land you at Big Fish Lake in time for the evening fish- 
ing, provided you help paddle the canoe through the 
still reaches of the stream. 

I would advise the angler after a few casts in the early 
morning to stow his rod and hasten on his way to the 
happy fishing grounds above. Fish River is shallow and 
rapid, and abounds with numerous boulders that scrape 
an unpleasant acquaintance with the canoe at low water. 
There is a good spring near the lumber camp on the 
tight bank going up. Ferguson Brook, High Landing, 
McCloskey’s Hole, the Falls and Round Pond are 
passed on your eighteen-mile journey up stream to the 
lake. Big Fish Lake is about six miles long, and will 
average about one and a half miles in width. There is a 
lovely island near the outlet that will well repay a visit. 
June is the best month for brook trout and black flies. 
These pests abound during the early season. Their at- 
tacks can be warded off by a liberal application of fly 
lotion. If you object to this method, wear a head net. 
There are two public camps on the lake, McNally’s and 
Orcutt’s. McNally’s camp, three miles up the lake, fur- 
nishes good accommodations, and the angler can profit- 
ably employ his time at Smith Brook, opposite the camp. 
Deer are often seen feeding near by. There is good fish- 
ing at the inlet and outlet of the lake. Carr Pond, Chase 
Brook, Round Pond, McCloskey’s Hole and the Falls 
are easily reached from the camp. Ferguson and Clayton 
ponds are too far away to go and return the same day. 
In June the average angler can get all the brook trout 
he desires without going more than three miles from 
camp. Better fight shy of the camp canoe unless you 
are an experienced canoeman; in that case you can dis 
pense with a guide. In September the high winds that 
prevail on the lake makes the fishing uncertain off the 
mouths of the brooks. By leaving the lake and going 
down stream about four miles to McCloskey’s Pool, the 
angler can secure all the large trout he wants when they 
are in the humor. The canoe is left at the Falls Carry. a 
short distance below Round Pond. 

Ferguson Pond trail is on the opposite side of the 
river. About an eighth of a mile from the landing is 
the only place in this region where worms can be pro- 
cured. Don’t be a fly crank; it is better to take some nice 
ones with bait than to return with an empty creel. 

From this point a two-mile tramp along a wood roail 
will bring you to a marked tree. Turn in here, and you 
will soon arrive at the best trout pool in the Maine 
woods. See that your tackle is in first-class shape be- 
fore trying conclusions with the large trout that haunt 
this pool. Two and a half-pounders .are quite common 
here. I had a bitter experience at McCloskey’s one Sep- 
tember afternoon; in the act of retrieving the fy J 
fastened to an immense trout, and after a long-drawn-out 
fight lost him. This trout would have pulled hard on 
the s5lb. notch. My best trout, 2lbs. 90z., failed to con- 
sole me for the loss of the big fellow. Any ordinary 
patterns of flies, tied on rather rete hooks, will answer. 
Needle-eyed hooks or flies tied on flattened hooks with 
the sliding loop attachment are the best—no danger of 
slipping. Shipley, of Philadelphia, has this arrangement 
and everything pertaining to the fly-tyer’s art. When 
gut is worn at the head of the fly, cut and tie on a fresh 
loop. Make two turns to the loop knot, same as the 
others; to unfasten pull on the knotted end, working it a 
trifle back and forth. 

A rough trail leads up from the river to Ferguson 
Pond. This beautiful home of the trout has very vocr 
accommodations for the angler. A good bark camp is 
wanted here in place of the miserable lean-to that an- 
swers well enough in fair weather, but if rainy weather 
sets in the sportsman will have to leave and seek shelter 
in the public camps on the Jake. This arrangement suits 
the camp owners immensely. “’Nuff sed.” Sportsmen 
will have to take their chances securing the two rafts, as 
parties are constantly coming and going. 

September is a good month to come up here. There 
are then no insects to bother, the air is cool and bracing, 
and hunting and fishing are in their prime. : 

McCloskey’s and Ferguson Pond furnis':- good sport. 
Smith and Chase brooks are worth trying under favorable 
conditions. There are unlimited quantities of huckle- 
berries and small trout on the upper waters of Smith 
Brook. Go up the inlet to Mud Pond for deer. Another 
good place is opposite McNally’s camp. There are quite 
a number of people’ camping out around the lake during 
September, This makes sport on the lake rather uncer- 
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tain; there are too many camps in this region. - The 
same remarks apply to Machias and Masungun takes. 
The best hunting grounds. are far. off the line of travel. 
To endure the hardships of such a trip the sportsman 
must be in the prime of life, or, what’ amounts to the 
_ same thing, a young old man. Be sure and take in 
plenty of provisions, as the public camps refuse to 
supply the camper out. Ashland is the best place:to out- 
fit for the Big Fish and Machias regions.. See that your 
guide has a tent; always give the local guides the 
preference. They naturally know the best places. Here 
is a list of good guides: I. O. and Lyman Hunt, Nor- 
cross; Joe Francis, Oldtown; Chas. Hale and brothers, 
Millonocket Station; Fred McNally, Ira McKay, Henry 
Rafford, Ashland; Wm. Atkins, Clarence Peavey,, Ox- 
bow. The sportsman must be hard to please who is not 
satisfied with northeastern Maine. A region that com- 
bines so many attractions is difficult to discover in these 
modern days. ARTIST. 


On the McCloud. 


Ausurn, Cal.—Last October I took a ten-days’ trip 
to the McCloud River, at the base of Mt. Shasta, and 
after my return so pleased was I with the outing that 
all the following months I was constantly writing it up 
in my mind for the columns of dear old Forest anp 
STREAM. But I never got so far as to put my pen at 
work until the 23d of May had arrived; when I found it 
imperative to at once go back and verify some data as 
to numbers and-weight of trout still remaining in the 
river, before beginning my task. I returned a few days 
ago with all the facts and figures, and will now proceed 
to give your readers the whole business. 

Old Marcus Aurelius has said, “Be not as one that hath 
ten thousand years to live; death is nigh at hand; 
while thou livest, while thou hast time, be good,” to 
which I would add, “and go a-fishing.” To this good 
advise I would like to add the following apothegm: A\l- 
ways make convenience wait an opportunity if you want 
to go fishing. 

My opportunity came along in May, as before stated, 
and I embraced it as ardently as I would have done 
forty years ago, had it come then in the shape of sweet 
sixteen, all clad in pink and white, with a most alluring 
pout on its red lips—and nobody looking. 

And this is how it came. You know it js said that 
“it is always the unexpected that happens.” My old fish- 
ing partner B., who has held me company in all my 
trips for the past twenty years, threw off on me last 
October and left me to go alone. This spring we had 
our trip all planned again, when suddenly he came to 
the conclusion that he must transpose my apothegm, and 
make opportunity wait on convenience, and I had given 
up all hopes of a trip, when one day B. called me on 
the telephone, and this is the sweet song he sang in my 
listening ear: 

“Hello, Arefar!” 

“Hello, B.” 

“Do you want to go to the McCloud a-fishing to- 
morrow night? I’m going!” 

“Why, you said you couldn’t go this spring, and I had 
given up the notion, and here I am unprepared, and you 
spring this thing on me now like a dynamite bomb.” 

“Well, I know it’s a little sudden, but 1 just got a let- 
ter from C. (this was his son). saying that he was on the 
upper Sacramento, and that the trout were biting finely, 
and that he wants us to come up and go with him over 
to the McCloud.” ‘ 

“All right, that settles it. You go along to-morrow 
night and I will follew in theee days. If the trout are 
biting in the Sacramento it n.eans that the dry winter 
has made an early season, and sport on the McCloud will 
be glorious.” 

And so it went. I had to arrange my business for a 
few days’ absence; get a few flies; make up some new 
leaders, and on Monday, May 23, I was off after him. 
You see it was a case of 


“Just whustle an’ I’ll come to you, my lad, 


Though father an’ mither an’ a’ sud gang mad, 
Just whustle an’ I’ll come to you, my lad.” 


In the afternoon I took the train for Sacramento, 
where I await the Oregon express, which leaves that 
place at midnight. I tried to secure a, whole section in 
the sleeper for myself, but could not, and with my usual 
luck I had a fat man over my head sawing wood all 
night. 


“O, sleep, O, gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, this snoring frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh mine eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness.” 
(Shakespeare, with alterations.) 


At 6 A. M. I give up and crawl out of my 
berth, and retire to the smoking room, defeated. Of 
course the poor man could not help it, but why do such 
men travel? Why don’t they stay at home and snore, 
where their associates are accustomed to them? 

Soon the train enters the cafion of the Sacramento, 
where it winds up into the depths of the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains, and one’s eyes are charmed with the ‘passing 
views. In and out of the bends, twisting and. turning 
like a huge snake, goes the train; now with the river on 
the left hand and now on the right; shooting through 
tunnels where the angles are too sharp; clattering over 
bridges, spanning the river seemingly at every mile; it 
is a bewildering ride. And always, either upoh the right 
hand or upon the left, the beautiful river is in;view; with 
its rapids and boiling pools; its swirls and eddies; all 
looking fishy, and appealing to the angler’s senses. On 
and on, past the “Tavern of Castle Crags’; past Mass- 
brae, Shasta Soda Springs, where the train stops five 
minutes for every one that so desires to get a glass of 
natural ice-cold soda water, fresh from nature’s»own 
fountain; till noon finds us at Sissons, 3,700ft. above sea 
leve!, with grand old Mt. Shasta towering to the skies 
a few miles away, and dominating and-dwarfing all the 
surrounding landscape. f 

Every one has at least heard ef Mt. Shasta, It is one 
of the world’s celebrated: mountains, and one of the 
most beautiful. It is a mountain with twin.peaks; an ex- 
tinct volcano. It rears its mighty crest 14,440it. above 
sea level, clothed in eternah snow, with living glaciers 
crawling down its steeps, Its majestic beauties haye 





been so often and so well described that I will say no 
more. ° 

Here at Sissons, or rather at a little saw mill station 
a mile and a half beyond,-I leave the main line> and 
take my place in a- car ona switchback lumber rail- 
way for a thirteen-mile ride to McCloud, a little saw- 
mill town in McCloud Valley, seven miles from my“des- 
tination. Here a stage awaits the arrival of the train; and 
at 4 P. M. I am landed at Sissons Camp, on the Mc- 
Cloud River, and am shaking B.’s hand. 

“How is the fishing, and what luck have you had?” 
I demanded. 

“Rather indifferent as-to both,” he replied. “It has 
been dry all winter, and has now begun to rain, just 
when we want to fish. My son and self went up to Big 
Springs and only got five trout, it was so cold and 
wet, and yesterday he had to return to San Francisco. 
To-day I caught seven medium-sized ones, and the 
other guests here have done even worse, with the excep- 
tion of one man, and he fishes with fly, with bait, with 
spoon or any other old thing that will catch a trout.” 

This was rather discouraging for a starter, but next 
morning it was worse. It was raining again; a good 
steady downpour. About noon the skies cleared, and 
after giving the bushes time to dry off we started down 
the river, one on each side. The trout were not rising 
well, but I had céaxed three nice ones out, and had 
reached a beautiful bit of water, where I expected more. 
I stepped on a rock which was slightly submerged, made 
a cast, hooked a fine trout, and stepped on a young juicy 
saxifrage plant, slipped and sat down with all my weight 
on the rock, and “the subsequent proceedings interested 
me no more.” 

By and by I crawled out, clinging to my rod, but 
minus my trout and temper. I was wet to my waist, my 
wading boots were full of water, and was so crippled and 
sore that I could hardly stand, and couldn’t sit down. 
“This is nice for starter No. 2,” thinks I to myself. 
“Go home to camp, you blamed old-fool, and give up 
stream fishing. You're getting too old and_ clumsy 
for that kind of work, anyhow.” I meekly took my own 
advice as to going to camp, and got there after a painful 
walk, and went to bed. That evening and next day I 
took my meals at the mantelpiece, and spent the rest of 
the time in bed. It rained all the time, however, so I 
missed nothing, 

The next day it rained again, and B. was disgusted, 
and said he was going home—had to, in fact, as he had 
left his business in too great a hurry. Said he, “We are 
back numbers, you and I. We are. getting too old for 
this kind of fishing, and I’ll never come here again. 
Why, there is Mr. C. (one of the other guests), who 
went out at the same time we did the other day, and 
he caught twenty-eight, while you got three and I only 
five. We're back numbers, and we may as well acknowl- 
edge it.” 

“Well,” I-answered, “it does look that way, but you 
must remember. that Mr. C.. stayed our till dark and 
fished with all kinds of devices, flies, spoons, salmon foe. 
fish pins, grasshoppers, grubs, and everything else he 
could lay his hands on. Of course if he likes that kind 
of fishing he will catch trout when we cannot, but he 
is welcome to them. I don’t wish to criticise that style 
of fishing. It is all right for the pot, and if he finds 
pleasure in it I’ve nothing to say, but if he will con- 
fine himself to the fly I'll be dinged if I don’t believe 
that you and I can keep up to him any day in the year, 
if we are back numbers.” 

But it was of no use, he refused to be comforted, and 
when stage time came he left for home. I would have 
gone with him had it not been for my “os coccyx,” 
wun was still too sore to stand a stage ride of seven 
miles. ‘ 

On the 28th it cleared up in the afternoon, and I had 
so far recovered from the effects of my atcident as to 
be able to go out for three hours, getting thirteen 
beautiful trout, the largest weighing 13jIbs. On the 20th 
I had about three hours’ fishing and got nineteen, which 
filled my 2o0lb, basket. The largest weiehed 2%4Ibs. and 
measured 17in. in length. He was a perfect beauty. The 
smallest weighed over “lb. 

On the 30th it rained again in the forenoon, but in the 
afternoon I got seventeen trout, the largest weighing 
1%4lbs., but all beautiful fish. After that it started in for 
a steady downpour, and it was still raining at noon on 
the 2d of June, when I left. 

On the summit, between McCloud and Sissons, where 
the switchback road crosses a buttress of Mt. Shasta, we 
ran into a snowstorm, and I: had the pleasure of seeing 
the ground covered with a 4in. coating of new snow. 

But I did not come out of that happy valley feeling 
that I was feeling as much of a back number as B. did. 
Oh, no, indeed! The old man held up his end with the 
best of them—and pefhaps a little more—as to my credit 
fell the largest fish caught. this season up to my de- 
parture. 

But I have now reached a stage in life when I can 
see my score surpassed with perfect equanimity, and I 
will not try to:sweli it by any means but the fly. Un- 
less the pot: absolutely demands fish, I’ll stoop to no 
other device to lure a noble trout. 

The McCloud River is an ideal home for trout. Born 
at once of a great spring gushing out of the foot of Mt. 
Shasta, it has absolutely pure water and maintains a 
constant temperature. Summer and winter the thermom- 
eter indicates 45 degrees at the Big Springs, and only 
a rise of 2 degrees eight miles below. The water is 
so clear and pure that it has a blueness in it, like the 
ble of the sky. It is torrential in its current, and varies 
but little in its volume of water, being but little in- 
fluenced by freshets in its first fifteen miles. There is no 
mud in its bed, and but little sand; its bottom is covered 
with rocks and gravel beds. It carries a great volume of 
water, about as much, if I remember rightly, as the 
Saranac just above Plattsburg, inthe middle of June of 
an ordinary season. : 

It is a hard stream to fish, the current being so 
swift and the banks so brushy., The stream is wide, and 
the trout, especially the large ones, lie well out in the 
middle, and a cast of from 40 to 7oft. is needed to reach 


ém. 

But, oh, how they fight when you hook one. In and 
out of the water, back and forth across the current. and 
up and down the stream they go; their sides flashing 
the brightest prismatic colors as their agile bodies 


. 


at: last 


through the crystal me water, and only yieldin $ 
t ruly it 


to patient ane most careful handling. 
is poetry of fishing. " : 

And the. surroundings, how grand! Old Shasta dom- 
inates all the country. The cafion of the river is clothed, 
from water's edge to summit, with noble pines and firs. 
Under their shade is a dense green tangle. of hazel and 

ood, the blossoms of the latter making banks of 
white in the springtime, and the foliage wrapping the 
mountain side in an autumnal cloak of scarlet. 

Large trout are to be had in the McCloud. On one 
occasion I-saw one caught that weighed 4%lbs., but the 
largest that fell victim to my own rod was 2%lbs. 
Monsters weighing 8 to 12lbs. have been caught, how- 
ever, and many larger still have been seen. Strange to 
say, the large ones are always caught on a fly, and never 
om bait. Only the spring and autumn fly-fishing is good. 
In the latter part of June the salmon begin to.run up and 
spawn, and no more fly-fishing is to be had until about 
Oct. 1, when the salmon have spawned out and have 
died off. 

Along from the 1st to the roth of June the first salmon, 
always males, begin to come up into the upper reaches of 
the river, and can be seen leaping at all hours. Later 
come the females, and about the 20th spawning com- 
mences. The spawning female is surrounded by fighting 
males until spawned out, when the males at once desert 
her for another. After the act of spawning is completed 
the female is so exhausted that she dies, and by the 
time that all the females have spawned the males that 
have still survived the shock of many battles die also, 
and the river becomes unsightly with dead and dying 
fish. They do not become offensive, however, as the 
cold water prevents putrefaction, and thev simply lodge 
against obstructions, and gradually soften and_ wear 
away in the current, apparently without contaminating 
the water in the slightest appreciable degree. _ 

The celebrated Dolly Varden trout was first discovered 
in this river. It is a fresh-water shark, and abhorred by 
all anglers. It never-rises to a fly, but when it cannot - 
get salmon spawn to live on, preys upon the rainbow 
trout, and destroys an incalculable number in the course 
of a season. He is a slimy, ill-looking rascal, with a 
tremendous gape and well armed jaws, and is the black 
sheep of an aristocratic family. No other fishes inhabit 
these waters besides the three species named, rainbows, 
Dollies and salmon, therefore the Doiiies have no other 
food saving fish roe, young salmon, a4 trout. A case 
of a 1%4lb. Dolly being caught with a pound rainbow in 
its throat has been recorded. 

Sissons’ McCloud River Camp has been a well-known 
anglers’ resort for years, and has been offering its hos- 
pitality to all since 1881. Many of the celebrated anglers 
of the continent have been its guests: But henceforth, 
alas, it is to be shut to the fraternity. The whole of the 
river, from its source to the U. S. Fish Hatchery at 
Baird, near its junction with the Pitt River, has been 
taken up by wealthy men, who will strictly preserve it 
for their own pleasure. It seems a pity, but I don’t 
blame the parties at all that now own it. I only envy 
them. Had I been a rich man I would have owned a 
piece of it myself, after my first visit. 

So good-bye, McCloud! I will probably never see you 
again, but my memories of you will be ever pleasant, to- 
gether with those connected with all your ae 

: REFAR. 


New England Fishing. 


Boston, July 1—Mr. C. H. Fairbanks has recently 
returnéd from an extended fishing trip to the Megantic 
Club’s preserve. With Mrs. Fairbanks he went via 
Megantic, and had good fishing at Spider Lake. Much 
of the trip was entirely new to.both of them, and the en- 
joyment was all the more bright. They went down 
the preserve to Big Island Pond, where they greatly 
enjoyed the landlocked salmon fishing. Mr. Fairbanks 
is surprised at the size and gaminess of these fish, con- 
sidering that the pond has been stocked with them only 
a few years, and that there were none in that pond till 
put there. None are kept, however; the invariable rule 
is to return all salmon to the water. This will be 
kept up until it is considered safe, so far as the supply 
is concerned, to take salmon for food. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks saw a great many deer on their trip; a very 
novel sight to them. Mr. F. succeeded in getting a very 
fair picture of a live deer with his camera, though the 
snap shot was not made when quite as near as he 
would like to have been. He is so much pleased with 
the trip that he has applied for club membership, and 
been elected. i 

Mr. D. J. Flanders and Mr. Howard Marston, of 
Boston, are’ out from a most enjoyable fishing trip to the 
Megantic Club preserve. They had fair fishing at Big 
Island Pond and at other points, but were the most 
pleased with the fishing in the West Branch of the Dead 
River. They came down in canoes nearly to Eustis. 
The water. was just high enough,-and they struck tht 
trout just right,. The stream is-closed after the first of 
July, but they were there before that time, and such fly- 
fishing! Mr. Flanders says, “Never in my life did I 
have such fun fishing. In the swift water we caught 
hundreds of trout. We threw them in and threw them 
in. The water seemed to be alive with them. Often we 
would have three on at once—one on each fly.’ ‘ 

Mr. Archibald Mitchell,-of Norwich. Conn., a most 
thorough devotee of the salmon angle, has just re- 
turned from the Restigouche,:. where he had very.good 
success. Gorham Peters, of Boston, and Robert Bacon, 
of J. B. Morgan & Co., New York, have gone to Mr. 
Barnes’ salmon river, the Grand Cascapedia. At this 
river success has been good this season, Miss Barnes 
having taker? a very large salmon, already noted in the 
Forest AND STREAM. : i 

July 4.—Mr. Walter B. Farmér, of Arlington, Mass., 
has returned from his annual fishing trip to the Rangeley 
waters, where, with Mrs. Farmer and friends, he had a’ 
fine outing. He is credited with several salmon and trout 
at Rangeley Lake. Mr. G. C. Graves has taken salmon 
lately in the same lake of 614, 6 and 4%Ibs. Miss Mildred 
G. Sents has taken a trout of 6lbs.: at the same place. 
Mr. Frederick Skinner, of Boston, reports fine luck at 
Rie; He invariably puts back all the fish he takes. 
At the Upper Dam fishing holds out remarkably well, 
though the weather is hot. Mrs. J. S. Doane, of Bost 
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~ has lately taken two trout from the pool weighing 5 and — 
continues to. fish 


4¥lbs. respectively. T. B. Stewart tinu 
there, generally returning his fish to the water. He is 
last credited with trout of 4 and 3%lbs. 







ae ee, a 
ourth. Six - were seen at one time by guests at the 
Mountain View towne, Rangeley Lake, last — 
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CHICAGO AND WEST. 
Lagee of the “Longe Seales 


Cuicaco, -Ill.; July 2—The earlier part of this sum- 
mer in this part of the country was exceptionally pleas- 
ant and favorable to angling, much beyond the average 
season, but within the past two weeks the weather has 
turned off very warm over a great part of the West, and 
this has brought to a sudden end the good fishing which 
was reported for so many waters. The shallows have 
become too hot for the bass, and they have taken to the 
deep water, to lie around and think things over with 
nature deliberation before they take any business action 
in regard to bait or fly or spoon. From now on they 
will not come out to make very good sport, except to- 
ward evening. I should think that the fly would be 
a capital thing to try just about now for bass; that is to 
say, in-the evening after sundown. The “sand fly” made 
its appearance here this week in thousands, called out by 
the sudden hot wave; and I have always noticed that 
when the sand fly is on here the weather has been warm 
enough up. in Wisconsin ‘to start the drakes to rising, 
and on such occasions. I. have met very nice success 
with the artificial fly. If all goes well, I may have some- 
thing to report about this within the next week or so, as 
J. B. Hi and I have about concluded to take next week 
for our tenth annual camp on the lake which we dis- 
covered so long ago. 

The hot weather has been especially obvious:in the 
‘lapse of the ‘lunge season. No one reports any muscal- 
lunge any more, and I do not doubt that the guides are 
busy explaining that the “bloom is on the water, so they 
won't bite.” The truth is that the lunge are now 
shedding their teeth, and do not want to bite, as has of 
late been so often pointed out in Forest AND STREAM. 
Ihave just been talking with Mr. R. B. Organ, who, with 
Mr. C.S. Wilcox, of this city, fished for over two weeks 
just past at Kabekona Camp, in Minnesota. He says 
that they two trolled faithfully for over a week and 
never got the first sign of a strike. He saw one mus- 
callunge, taken by Mrs. W. P. Mussey, which fish weigh- 
ed 14lbs., but this fish was in very bad condition. Its 
sides showed big patches of scaleless hide, and it was 
slimy and ill-looking. Examination of the mouth showed 
that the gums were very red and inflamed, and most of 
the teeth were missing, while those which remained 
were loose. It, was not a fish to seek long or afdently 
after, and Mr. Organ said he did not care to fish for 
muscallunge after June, for he thought they were not 
then fit for sport, until the cool fall weather found them 
again in good fettle. A.getitleman angling at the same 
point caught one of; 23lbs,, but it too was ‘‘mangy” and 
in bad condition.. Had: it been prime it would have 
weighed 38lbs.; in all likelihood, in the opinion of those 
who saw it. On the other hand another ‘lunge was 
taken which was bright and cleaner. The “shedding 
season” does not seem to be uniform as to date. No one 
at these now well-known waters had any fortune worth 
mentioning with the ‘lunge last week, though Mrs. 
Mussey was lucky enough to hook. one very heavy fish, 
which broke once and seemed a grand one. She played 
it fhree-quarters of ag hour, and was tired out, so that 
she handed the rod to Mr. Mussey. The latter worked 
the fish for quite as long, fearing to risk the line, which 
was a light bass line. The fish at length got into the 
weeds and broke away. Messrs. Organ and Wilcox went 
over into one of the bass lakes and in a little while caught 
their limit of fifty bass. They took no more than 50, and 
used but three out of the lot, putting all the others back 
into the water. Mr. Organ says it is no fun to catch 
bass so easily as that, and he would rather:go to the 
old Kankakee, where it takes a little more work. 


Other Waters. 


Ten days ago the bass fishing in the Miltona waters 
of Minnesota was very fine. Capt. and Mrs. J. H. Waite 
landed eighty-eight bass_in three hours and fifteen min- 
utes, and other parties also reported very nice sport. 

Mr. Carrington oe who has spent the winter at 
the old homestead at. North Colebrook, Conn., passed 
west this week, and- will this summer keep bachelor 
quarters on the high bluff at Phelps Park, Lake Minne- 
tonka. Methinks many a big pickerel would do well to 
hie himself out of that vicinity, lest he fall foul of Mr. 
Phelps and his deadly spoon, which the same I have 
seen in action. . 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey and mother have left. the city for 
a few days to escape the heated term. They go to Long 
Lake, Ill., and will be pleasantly located. Mr.. Mc- 
Gaffey is a poet, author of “Poems of the Rod and Gun,” 
and of many other good things on many lines of thought. 
He is not only a lover of outdoor things, but proficient 
in the sports of the field, so that he writes most under- 
standingly as well as feelingly. 

I have word that the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission has seized a trunk shipped from Kabekona 
Camp, with about 23olbs. of fish in it. 1 cannot learn 
the name of the man shipping the fish, nor any further 
particulars, but I am inclined to think, from certain 
ieatures connected with the item, that this may be a 
case of something similar to-the one mentioned in last 
week’s Forest AND STREAM, of an alleged angler ship- 
ping fish to the St..Paul a. There are all sorts 2 
tricks going on among game dealers to get the 
stuff into their fences, and this may be one of them. 


It seems that Willow River, of Wisconsin, has been 


Great brook and stream fishing is soneetel d from the 
section around uth, N. iH, id even into the 
White Mountain. . Strings of twenty to fifty trout 
are common in ection around the Pemigewasset 
River. The brooks around Mt. Prospect are re 
weed, —- eat y at th eadee Cascades. ; 

é r. L. Dana Chapman, corr ing secretary o 
the Megantic Club, is at , 





” river was navi 


adjudged “navigable” by the courts. 
public into. 
once when 


This lets all the 
this famous trout preserve. I recall that 
I a small boy at school I heard of a cer- 
shot who tried to read the sentence “The 
¢ for bats to the city of—” The boy 
read it as follows: ‘The river is navigable for boots 
to the city of—” The Willow is a.trout stream, and not 
a waterway. Perhaps the learned-judge meant only to 
say that it was navigable for boots: —». 

At this time of the season I would recommend a try 
of the Fox River with the fly for baste. af points near 
Clintonville and Elgm. These warin,; ngs should 
show a little fun there. % 5 


While I believe that the présent season has been above 
the average .in the general excellence of the angling, I 
have heard of but very few large fish, nothing over 32lbs., 
I think, in ‘lunge, and not over 5%lbs. for bass. We may 
later hear of heayier fish than these. Ten days ago this 
part of the country was flooded with heavy rains, which 
sent the rivers out of their banks for many miles in- 
certain sections. This June rise came too late to be of 
much service in the spring run, but I believe that high 
water even so late as the last week in June is very 
beneficial to the angling, especially as regards the en- 
suing year, as it gives the young fish a wider refuge in 
the extended shallows, and affords a wider feeding 
ground for the grown fish, which also are better able 
to work uv higher in the streams. 


Tries Again. 

Mr. Fred N. Peet, captain of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, told. me last week. that he would go over again to 
the Pere Marquette River in Michigan South Peninsula, 
for another try at the big rainbow, ‘on the 4th of July. 
While I do not hear positively that he has started, I pre- 
sume that such‘is the case, and that duly he will return 
with some startling stories of that storied stream. .He 
goes over to take lessons in fly-fishing of Mr. John Wad- 
dell, of Grand Rapids, who has a few things up his 
sleeve about rainbow trout which are not set down in 


the casting records. 
Good Dope. 


I have found at last the perfect fly dope, and it isn’t 
on the market eithér,’so far as I know. It is the personal 
discovery and ¢démpilation of Col. E. Crofton Fox, of 
Grand Rapids, who has been making it for some time, 
and who has the formula as his own personal informa- 
tion, which I do not feel at liberty ro make known, 
though perhaps the Grand Rapids drug stores supply the 
article to Col. Fox’s friends. I tried this dope on the 
Boardman River (and also on myself), and found it 
pleasant and effective, driving away the mosquitoes at 
once it was used. It is equally good for black fly, and for 
chigres anda thousand other biting and boring and _un- 
pleasant bugs, which Col. Fox discovered down in Cen- 
tral America, ‘and against which he had hitherto found 
no protection. It curés the wound of all such pests, and 
it is a joy forever. It smells so good that I leave the 
cork out,of the bottle in my desk, to play I am in camp. 
I shall try some more of it on my lily-white hands this 


week. sa SS 
The New System of Fly-Fishing. 


From the San Francisco, Cal., Daily Report, I take the 
following comment on my late article, in -ForEsT AND 
STREAM about anew way to cast the fly for big trout: 

“In ForEsT AND STREAM of May 28. Mr. Hough gives 
a new theory of fly-fishing, suggested*by the experience 
of Edward Taylor on Prairie River, Wisconsin. It is 
a good story, and the gist of it is that this business 
of dropping the fly softly is all rot—that a big trout is a 
wary old boy who can’t be fooled into believing that a 


‘drowning. fly or any other insect will float across a 


stream and then begin to float up. So Mr. Taylor whips 
around a‘likely spot until the water is in a foam, and 
the lazy, gorged trout gets mad and snaps at the annoy- 
ing bug that is disturbing his rest and quiet. Well, Mr. 
Hough was converted to this view by results, he says, 
and now he will be glad to know that so wel] known a 
sportsman as W. J. Golcher agrees with him. : 

“Do you know, I think there’s something in it,’ said 
Mr. Golcher this morning in talking to Frank Maskey 
and the writer. ‘I have never been able to see what a 
trout can imagine.a spoon to be. Now, up on the Van 
Deuzen River, in‘: Humboldt county, near Trinity line, 
there are hundreds of’pools that are full of landlocked 
salmon. There was one pool there one morning that I 
could see, as the light came in through the trees, was 
just full of salmon. Then I cast the spoon. One would 
rise and look at it sluggishly. Another would rise at 
the next cast, and so.on. “Finally—bifff there was a rush 
and a splash and a strike, three or.four violent turns, 
and away went the line. So it was -with*other pools. I’m 
satisfied that those fish were not hungry, and they did 
not know. or care what the spoon was. They simply 
knew it had no place in that pool, that it was disturbing 
their rest, and it made them angry, so they vrabbed it 
to get it out of the way.’” 

I fished in this way while on the Boardman last week 
with Mr. Harry Widdicomb, and I could not see but 
what I had about as good luck as anybody else had 
there at that time with the fly. Mr. Widdicomb is an old 
trout angler, and a very successful one, and he said he 
thought it was a good thing to make a lot of fuss some- 
times when you wanted to raise a big fish. He said it 
didn’t scare a trout to plunk a worm at him, if he 
wanted the worm, especially if the trout couldn’t see 
what made the stir. Col. Fox did not think this way 
would do with old and shy rainbow trout, which would 
run at seeing the faintest ripple-of a fly. Mr. Widdicomb 


and I discussed the matter as we fished along side by. 


side, and more than once, after I had deliberately whip- 
ped, along the side of a log or bank, making all the 
fuss possible with the fly, we saw a trout rush out and 
take the fly in plain sight, thus proving, at feast in some 
cases, that the method was a success. I took no very 
good trout on that stream, but then -neither did anybody 
else. I should certainly pin my faith to the method as 


earlier described, if I wanted to get big trout on that or 
any other stream, though I am aware that this is very 
rank heresy in the light of old and orthodox fly-fishing. 


. 
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The position I take is that the world moves, and very 
often we change our belief in that which was once 
thought inviolably true. 


Proved It, 


Speaking of my trip on the Prairie River and the 
story I wrote about it in the Forrest AND Stream, | 
should like to adduce a little proof of the accuracy of 
the newspaper man’s habits of speech. {[ said in the 
story that I had hooked and for a time played a trout 
which I thought was a big one—about 2ibs., I think i 
said i¢ seemed to weigh. This trout escaped by the 
parting of the leader, getting away with a fly or so into 
the bargain. Well, I came away from that country, but 
the man I was fishing with remained for several days 
more, and now he has just come into my office and told 
me that they caught my trout up there after I left. It 
was a man from Dudley’s place that got him, and my 
imoression is he caught him on a worm, but I hope 
not. The important part is that the trout weighed 
1%lbs. dressed. He had my leader and flies still fast to 
him, and was in the same pool. This is the only instance 
I ever knew where a big fish got away without shrink- 
age when brought to hook, and I trust 1t will add. pres- 
tige to the craft of newspaper men’ as well as the craft 
of anglers. But really I think the scales were wrong 
and that the fish I was playing must have weighed at 
least 4lbs.! 


Wisconsin Sooners. a 
Cuicaco, Ill., June 18.—Mr. G. A. Buckstaff, of Osh-= 
kosh, Wis., who was Speaker of the House at the last 
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session of the Wisconsin Legislature, who appointed ; 


the committees on fish and game for that body, and who 
has been distinguished in many ways in the Wisconsin 
fight for good game laws and their observance, writes 
me as below, a letter which I would rather not print for 
some re2sons, but which ought to go to the public: 
“The Union Club, Oshkosh, Wis., June 15, 1808.—Mr. 
E. Hough: Your issue of Juhe 11 has a letter from 
Fay L. Buck giving an account of bass caught by a Mr. 
Cathiart, of Sidell, Ill. Mr. Buck has the date wrong. 
Messrs. Herron and Cathiart appear registered on Mr. 
Buck’s hotel register as being there May 14, eleven days 
before the law allows catching of black bass in Wiscon- 
sin. Their catch is also written in the back of the re- 
gister-and date given as May 14. It is also written (evi- 
dently by one of the parties) on one of the cottage doors 
as May 14, and the catch given. I was at Mr. Buck’s 
resort four days, beginning the morning of May 26, and 
neither of these gentlemen was there at that time. 
“These are the kind of men that will bring a hardship 
on all non-resident fishermen. Wisconsin will soon*de- 
mand a license for fishing that will be almost prohibitive 
on non-residents. Mr. Buck, too, knew of this law- 
breaking, and the parties were assisted in getting their 
fish out of the State in a trunk, thus violating another 
clause of our law. Tell the Sidell men to send us notice 
the next time they come, and we will have the sheriff or 
game warden meet them. G. A. BucxkstarFr.” 
Mr. Buckstaff adds that he has evidence enough to 
convict the two Sidell men if they ever come back to the 
State. The inference from these unfortunate facts is 
easy and obvious. No angler and no hotel keeper ought 
to break the law. Anglers want to be free to go into 
any State as they wish. Hotel keepers want them to 
come again. If Fay Buck, for any cause, has -been 
tangled up in this matter—though we have not heard 
his side of it yet—I shall surely write him and tell him 
not to allow any guest to break any State law. And I 
don’t think he will. It isn’t-business to allow that sort of 
thing. The time for the old days and old ways is gone. 
At Kabekona Camp, Minn., last week, Mrs. Dr. Froth- 
ingham, of Chicago, killed a muscallunge weighing 18lbs. 
Mrs. Ben Bingham was so lucky as to get one weighing 
32lbs., the record fish of the season so far for any rod, 
and said to be the record lunge for any woman angler. 
Mr. J. M. Oliver and his friend, also of this city, caught 
a number of lunge averaging 18lbs. in weight. Messrs. 
R. B. Organ and C. S. Wilcox, of this city, left 
Wednesday night for the same point, and should meet 
good sport.. Mr. Wilcox was at the camp last season 
and had good luck. 


The Sunfish Club. 


When I was up at Delavan Lake, Wis., last summer, T 
noted the big camp of a party of merry anglers who sailed 
under the name of the Sunfish Club, of Freeport, Ill. It 
seems that the Sanfish members got frightened by the 
too great abundance and exuberance of the famous 
summer girl of Delavan Lake, and resolved never to go 
there again when the latter named product was at its 
greatest profusion. This summer the club made its regu- 
lar annual camping trip very much earlier, and has 
arrived home again at Freeport after encountering only 
nominal dangers on this account. They had very good 
fishing im Delavar Lake, where they have been making 
pilgrimages for many years. Their fears in regard to the 
summer girl are by no means groundless, for it is not 
safe for unprotected gentlemen to camp in that vicinity 
at the height of the season. 


E. Hoven. 
12066 Boyce Burip1ne, Chicago, Ill. 


A River Tragedy. 


Granp Tower, Ill.—Two days ago a half-grown boy 
at Grand Tower, Ill., took a boat some one had left un 
locked at the river side, and went out on the river. Away 
out in mid-stream he somehow fell out of the boat. 
There was a few seconds of desperate struggle to regain 
the boat, and then the relentless water closed over a 
drowning body, and left no mark cxcept an empty 
boat and a boy’s old hat drifting idly down the swift 
current. An hour later. there was a woman on the river 
bank with two terrified little ones clinging to her skirts 
as she walked up and down along the water’s edge wring- 
ing her hands in such agony as none but a mother can 
ever feel. The writer earnestly hopes it may nevér fall 
to his lot to witness such fearful agony again... Moral: 
Spare no pains to teach our boys the careful and skill- 
ful use of boats and firearms, and never trust them 
alone with either until they have shown themselves pro- 
ficient and careful in handling them. 


O. H. Hampton, 
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- Fresh-Water Angling. | 


No. X.—Other Fishes, North and South, | 
BY FRED MATHER. 


I HAVE already said that we have many good game 
fishes in our fresh waters, both north and south, that 
would have gladdened the heart of Walton or of any 
other old-time angler. John Dennys, who wrote the 
“Secrets of Angling” in 1613, said: 


“Let me live harmlessly; and near the brink © 


Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place 
Where I may see my quill or cork down sink 
With eager bite of perch, or roach, or daoe; 
And on the world and my Creator think; 
While some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embracc, 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine or worse, in war or wantonness.” 


I confess to a liking for that kind of fishing as well 
as for the more modern athletic form of fly-casting, bait- 
throwing, wide-awake sport, which we moderns have 
made of it. Walton called angling “the contemplative 
man’s recreation,” and usually practiced it alone; but the 
modern angler is rarely contemplative. He rushes off 
by rail, counts his minutes, hustles out and works like a 
blacksmith in order to have sport. The angling of 
Walton, Dennys, Berners, and others of a century ago 
still have attractions for thousands who go a-fishing and 
say nothing about it. These men are mainly philoso- 
phers; who find angling to be an excuse to get into com- 
munion with nature and away from man.. That this was 
the case is shown by Byron’s lines: 


“And angling too, that solitary vice, 

No matter what old Walton sings or says; 
That quaint of cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook and a small trout to pull it.” 


The quotation is from memory; this for the benefit of 
some scholar who might discover a word or a comma 
out of place. Byron evidently did nor care for angling 
and is only quoted to show that in his day, some ninety 
years ago, angling was a “solitary vice.” There was no 
companion, not even a boatman, to disturb the quict 





WHITE BASS, 


of one’s thoughts, and I confess to a liking for that 
kind of fishing to-day. It brings one near to nature; the 
birds and beasts pursue their vocations and their avoca- 
tions in presence of the silent immobile figure with rod 
in hand on the bank. With this by way of classing 
anglers we will proceed to consider certain of our fresh- 
water fishes which are not rated as first-class fishes by 
American anglers, but which afford sport to those 
who may be classed as “contemplative anglers.” 

Here permit me to inject a paragraph to say that in 
my early life I laid a foundation for observation of the 
habits of such animal life as might be seen on lakes and 
brooks by this form of angling. It made me an observ- 
ant field naturalist without the advantages of a 
scientific training, and if I had a boy under twenty 
years old I would let him take the same course of 
angling study that his father had, before he was allowed 
to go to the distant trout streams. I would do this 
on the principle that he should be fed on simple, nourish- 
ing food while growing, and not get an appetite for such 
stintulants as Worcestershire sauce, tabasco, tobacco, 
foreign cheeses and wines until he arrived at man’s 
estate. He would not then be a blasé angler at thirty who 
must have a terrible fighting fish at the end of his line, or 
there was no enjoyment. He would first of. all have 
learned to loye angling merely as an adjunct to a com- 
munion with nature, or in other words: “It is not all of 
fishing to fish.” 

I am so much of an old-fashioned angler that if I had 
to decide between the sedate man pictured by Dennys 
and the athletic fly or bait-caster, I would to-day cast 
my lot with the former, because I love nature more than 
I love either exercise or a string of fish. The young 
man and boy needs exercise, I do not; let him tramp ten 
miles away to the lake and bring in a string of perch 
and I'll greet him as a conqueror. He will remember 
the day and the greeting years after he has taken salmon 
on the Restigouche and in Alaska, and look back upon it 
as one of the brightest days of his existence. The mill 
pond and the nearby streams are a paradise to the boy, 
and after all his triumphs with bigger game he will 
look back with delight on the days when he could see 
his “quill or cork sink down with eager bite,” and 
will in his older days go back to the’ methods of boy- 
hood and become a “contemplative angler.” 


Lake Trout. 


An angler who fishes in the Adirondacks writes that in 
this series the lake trout, which he and anglers in north- 
ern New York miscall “salmon trout,” has been skip- 
ped, and he loves to fish for it. I so seldom angle for 
this fish that I overlooked it. The species is the S. 
namaycush of authors. It is essentially a lake fish, never 
migrating, but requires colder water than our Northern 
brook trout, and therefore retreats to waters of 6oft. or 
more in summer, although it will take the fly near the 
shores as the ice goes out. 

It is found in all the Great Lakes, Lake Champlain and 
Otsego Lake, in°New York; New Brunswick to Mon- 
It is a char with an 
re that Otsego Lake, 
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tana, British Columbia and Alas’. 
extreme northern range. 
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WARMOUTH, 





BLUE SUNFISH. 


N. Y., is its extreme southern range. A _ so-called 
variety known as ciscowet is found in Lake Superior, 
but its separate identity is a matter of doubt. 

Lake trout have been taken that weighed over 1oolbs. 
It is known as togue or tuladi by the Maine lumber- 
men, and is also called “lunge,” while it is known in 
Michigan and Wisconsin as “Mackinaw trout.” They 
vary much in color in different waters. They consume 
great numbers of whitefish. ciscoes. and other fishes 
which live in deep, cool waters, 


While I rank this fish higher than the brook trout 
for the table, I seldom care to fish for it. If you troll 
a spoon or minnow. 1oft. behind 2lbs. of lead it is sug- 
gestive of grappling in the interest of the coroner: Your 
sinker is a “tracing” one, i. e. the line runs freely through 
it and is stopped from getting down to the bait by a knot. 
The fish cam run off with line without taking the sinker 
along, but when you reel in there is always a doubt if 


‘the trout is there until the lead gets tiear the suriace, for 


the Ssh is not very gamy, 
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THE YELLOW BASS, 


From Fishing Industries 


There is another. way to angle for this fish and get 
more sport out of it, for you have not to troll a weight 
at a great depth, and that is “baiting a buoy.” Get a 
stone and fasten a line to it and let it down where the 
water is a proper depth, or where you or your guide 
know of a-good place. Keep the line taut and tie a 
stick to the upper end ‘so that it will stand up and 
not, have line» enough to drift away from over the 
stone. Next day row out and drop half a bushel of 
minnows, cut in half, over the stone. Repeat this for 


two days, and then tie the boat to the buoy and fish: 


with rod, reel, a %oz. sinker and a line minnow. Then 
you get all the fight there is in the fish, with no dead 
weight of lead. One 8-o Sproat is the best hook for this 
work that is on the market. I have a hook made by 
an Adirondack guide, which I have owned for over 
twenty-five years, and believe it is the best of all forms 
for lake trout. It follows the Sproat from barb to curve 
of shank, and there it broadens out. Jack Sheppard 
said it was one that he had bought, but had “opened,” 
yet the shank is not as long as an 8-o Sproat, and it has 
a flattened head. It draws into a board well, and if I 
ever again fish for lake trout at a buoy, that hook will 
be called into service- : 


The Warmouth and the Rock Bass. 


These fishes are similar in appearance and habits, and 
are both good fishes, for angling and for table. They are 
a sort of connecting link between the black basses and 
the sunfishes. The warmouth, called “red-eyed bream” 
in parts of the South, is known to science as C t- 
tus gulosus, and the fact that it has survived that slander 
proves that it is a good fish. It has a single dorsal fin 
with ten hard and ten soft rays, and it ranges from Lake 
Michigan to Texas, and in the sluggish streams of the 
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South it is abundant and gamy. In the North it shares 
the names of “big-mouth,” “‘sunfish,” “goggle eye,” etc., 
and is an important food fish in Indiana and Illinois, 
and it is somewhat handsomer than in Virginia and the 
South, being more deeply colored with the shades of 
blues and copper-reds. 

The rock bass, “goggle-eye,”. “red eye,” etc., ranges 
alongside its relative, and is found from Vermont to 
Manitoba, south to Louisiana and North Carolina, being 
common. west. . It has.a larger eye than the other, and 
its dorsal rays are XI., 10. It prefers clear waters, and 
is often found at the foot of dams in swift waters, but 
hiding among the rocks, whence its Northern name of 
rock bass. 

Both these fishes may be taken with fly, worm or min- 
now. They fight well on light tackle, and are excellent 
pan fish. .Use a No. 6 turn-cown eye Pennel Limerick 
hook, and any of the worms or minnows that are at 
hand. Of course a No. 6 Sproat hook is good, and so 
are other hooks, but as I abominate all sneck or other 
hooks which have a side bend, for which there seems to 
be several reasons against their use and none for them, I 
always advise some other hook, and the Sproat seemed 
perfection until Pennel put his hook with the turned- 
down eye on the market. Good tackle, the best in the 
market, is a comfort to its possessor; fish may rush, 
sunken twigs may entangle, but the belief that the tackle 
will hold gives the angler a confidence that cannot be 
computed in the slight difference in cost between good 
and poor tackle. 


White Perch and Yellow Bass. 


These two fishes are very distant, and are put together 
because in the South the latter fish is called “white 
perch.” They both belong in the genus Morone, which 
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has been recently separated from the genus Roccus, 
which we will consider later, but between which, accord- 
ing to Jordan, the differences are: Morome—Dorsal fins 
joined; spines strong; anal rays III.,; 9—3 spines and 9 
soft rays— * * * base of tongue toothless. Roccus— 
Dorsal fins separate; spines weak; anal rays about III.. 
12, the spines graduated; lower jay projecting; base of 
tongue with teeth. 

I am aware that many anglers sneer at such know- 
ledge because they do not possess it, and consider it 
to be of no account. My boy, never sneer at what you do 
not understand; you want to know the correct name of 
the fish you are catching, and its relationship, as well 
as its range and habits, if you have a desire to be 
classed as an angler, and have an interest in fishes be- 
yond their use as food. The common names used in 
your locality may be absurd or erroneous, study their 
different anatomical variations on the lines laid-down 
by Jordan, as above quoted, and a new pleasure will be 
added to the capture of fish: 

The Northern white perch, M. americanus, ranges 
along the Atlantic Coast from Nova Scotia to South 
Carolina; it is a fish of brackish water, which ascends 
streams and breeds freely in fresh-water ponds. They 

row to over 2lbs. weight, and are a good and gamy 
fish, taking fly, live or dead bait, and putting up a 
stiff argument against a light rod. They have no black 
stripes on their sides like the next species, which, as I 
have said, are called “white perch” in the South, but 
which all angling books call “yellow bass.” 

To avoid confusion, I must mention another fish 
which is known as “white perch” along the Ohio River. 
This is the fresh-water drum, Haploidonotus grunniens, 
also called sheepshead on the Great Lakes, gaspergou 
in the extreme South, croaker and thunder-pumper in 
the Middle Southern States. These names, like that of . 
drum, relate’ to the sounds it makes. It is never eaten 
about the Great Lakes, where it is tough. In the 
South it is a better fish, if small, and is eatable, but not 
in the first class. 

The yellow bass M. interrupta, gets its specific name 
from the broken, or interrupted, black stripes on its sides. 





THE PUMPKIN-SEED OR 


SUNFISH, 


From Fishing Industries 


“It is found throughout the lower course of the Missis- 
sippi, ascending the tributaries, which are deep and slug- 
gish, but not running past rapids or into the upper 
courses of the rivers. It probably enters salt water, but 
of that we have no certain information. * * * The 
criterion by which it may be distinguished from the 
white bass is the low membrane connecting the two 
dorsal fins. Its color is yellow, not silvery, and the 
black stripes are very prominent.” 

That the names “perch” and “bass” are applied to the 
same fish in different localities is not strange, when we 
consider that -both are modifications of the Dutch 
“barsh.” The name “bass” is more frequently applied 
to fishes in the North than in the South, where most 
of the spiny finned fishes are called perch, with a 
descriptive or qualifying front name. Hence our “yel- 
low bass” of the North becomes a “white perch’’-in the 
South. I have had good sport with this fish in Bodeau 
Lake, La., where it took fly and bait well, but as it loves 
deep water the flies must be allowed to sink in summer 
time. A minnow is more killing, but it does not seem 
to care for the top-minnow, the little fellow with a long 
nose, and a broad blue-black band along its side, but 
the red-sided minnow is a favorite. This fish cares little 
for angleworms, but the angler needs some to catch min- 
nows with. 

When this Southern white perch strikes a minnow it 
is like the strike of a pickerel, there is no nibbling, but 
a line cutting through the water will be the first intima- 
tion that a yellow bass has hold of the minnow. 


The White Bass and the Striped Bass. 


Here again are two distinct fishes which have their 
popular names mixed, just as we have seen in the case 
of the white perch. The scientists have all the kinks 
straightened out, even if they have several names for one 
fish, for they follow the name with that of the author 
who gave it. Thus: The lake trout, Salmo namaycush, 
Block; Salmo amethystus, Mitchell, De Kay; Salvelinus 
namaycush, Nilsson, Jordan, etc., and so we know the 
record of names, which, by the way, are often changed 
in order to tack on the name of some man who thinks he 
has discovered a slight difference in a genera or species. 
The rule is that the specific name first given must not 
be changed if that name can. be found. The specific 
name is the last one, but any duffer can change the first 
or generic name, and trust to having followers who will 
recognize his distinctions. 

I had no intention of going into ichthyology, but 
having got in will try and swim out. Here is a family, 
the Salmonidae, meaning the salmon-like fishes. Then - 
comes the genera; the Coregonus or whitefisties, with 
toothless jaws, and the graylings with teeth; the Salmos 
with certain dental formations and the Salvelini, which 
differ in teeth and scales. After this these genera are 
divided. into species, as Salmo salar, the salmon: Salmo 
fario, the brown trout, etc. This is equivalent to “Smith, 
John” and “Smith. James” in the city directory. 

The white perch and the yellow bass of the North 
have been shown to bear the same popular name South, 
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but to be very different species of the genus Morone, a 
genus formed on the fact that the two dorsal fins are 
joined, ‘spines strong and not graduated, base of the 
tongue toothless, and the jaws nearly equal. In the genus 
Roccus, which we will glance at, the lower jaw projects 
and the tongue has teeth on its base. Yet these two 
genera have much in common. much for science, 
which is “knowledge set in order” and is our only rudder 
and compass. The popular names of our mammals are 
badly mixed; those of our birds so muddled that it 
will take a century to straighten them out, but I throw 
up the sponge on the fishes. 

Once I hoped to accomplish something in the line of 
a national nomenclature for our fishes. As I labor. the 
mountain rises and the obstacles are more formidable. 
If that millennium ever comes it will be centuries after I 
have been put to bed with a spade and sodded over, yet 
I write to-day in the hope that some time in the dis- 
tant future Americans may. have one name for one fish 
and only one fish for one name. 

The white bass, Roccus chrysops (Raf.), is a splendid 
fish, which ranges through the Great Lakes, the Ohio 
River and the upper Mississippi, weighing up to 5lbs. 
It may be distinguished from its relatives by this de- 
scription: “Silvery, tinged with golden below; sides 
with dusky longitudinal lines, 4 or 5 above the lateral 
line, and a variable number of more or less distinct 
ones below it.” Its specific name, chrysops, refers to 
its yellow or golden eye. As it is not found in the 
same waters with the striped bass, it cannot be con- 
founded with that fish. In general’ appearance it is a 
handsome fish, and it is also a gamy one. 

I must dissent with Dr. Jordan in regard to this fish. 
He says, American Game Fishes: “A quiet, handsome 
fish, common enough, yet never very abundant; fairly 
well known, yet unobtrusive, never taking a prominent 
part in anything. Such is the white bass. It is found 
throughout the region west of Lake Champlain, north 
of Tennessee and east of Dakota. A few white bass 
may be found in any pile of black bass or sunfish from 
the lakes, as they lie in the market stalls. Yet no one 
ever saw a.catch of white bass, and no one ever went 
fishing especially for them.” 

It is the last statement of Dr. Jordan’s which re- 
calls that famous scene in the Boar’s Head Tavern, at 
Eastcheap, where Prince Hal says to Falstaff: “Mark 
now, how plain a tale shall put you down.” In 1854 
there was good fishing in the Chicago River, see story 
of George Raynor in “Men I Have Fished With,” and 
I took a few white bass there: and off the old break- 
water in the autumn of hat year. I had never seen the 
fish before, but was so pleased with its fighting and with 
its table qualities that I talked about it to every angler 
I fell in with. One day a young man named John Boyd, 
who lived near Milwaukee, told me that he could take 
me to a pier off that city where I could “catch ’em by 
the hundred.” We went and fished with cane poles, no 
reels, but the line coiled at the feet, and running through 
rings was checked by a gloved hand. We used minnows 
for bait, and had grand sport. Three days we fished 
there, and gave all of our catch, except a few that went 
to Boyd’s people, to the poor womet: who haunted the 
pier with baskets tor any surplus fish that anglers would 
spare. Of course we took many other fishes, but we 
were after white bass, as the best fish that we could 
take from the pier. ‘Things piscatorial have changed in 
that region during the past forty-four years; I write 
of things that were, and Dr. Jordan writes of things of 
to-day. What will be the change forty-four years from 
now? Ah, me! I fear that the greed of man will pro- 
duce creater changes in the future than it has done 
in the past, and the changes are likely to be of the same 
kind. The angling writer of 1942 may mention the white 
bass as an extinct species; gone with the buffalo and the 
passenger pigeon. 

The striped bass, Roccus lineatus, is the noblest Roman 
of them.all. Its specific name refers to the lines upon 
its sides, which are usually continuous, but in the more 
northern specimens, from New Brunswick, these lines 
are often broken. The generic name is a latinization of 
its Southern name of “rockfish,” or “rock.” It is main- 
ly a salt-water fish, where it attains a weight of 100 or 
more pounds. It may seem out of place in an article on 
fresh-water angling, but the young run up rivers and 
have been taken in the Hudson as far up as Albany, and 
in boyhood days I often angled specially for them in 
the river channel, where they were feeding on the eggs 
of sturgeon and young shad. 

The striped bass, which we took with sturgeon spawn 
covered with mosquito netting, or tied on the hook with 
thread, would weigh from lb. to 2lbs. I once took one 
on a spoon in the fresh waters of the Pamunky River, 
Va., which weighed rolbs., and it fought hard and-long. 


The Swunfishes. 


_ There are a dozen or more of them, the number of 
species increasing as we go south, and they are found 
in most all our fresh waters, the only exceptions which 
now occur to me a few of the Adirondack lakes. ~In the 
South they become “sun perch” and “bream” of differ- 
ent sorts, although: the bream of England, where the 
name came from, is a soft-finned fish, something like our 
“red-finned dace” of the North, a species in which only 
the male has red fins. There is the “blue bream,” “cop- 
per-nosed bream,” the “blue-gill,” “chinquapin perch” 
and others. 

These are boys’ fishes, but what angler does not look 
back with pleasure at the day he caught a‘ big one, 
“bigger ’n a man’s hand!” Those were glorious and 
never to be forgotten days. ~ 

If a boy reads this I want to say to him: “When you 
fish for sunnies, give sunny a chance. It has a small 
mouth, and boys are given to using hooks entirely too 
large. A No. 8 Sproat, No. 6 sneck, or a No. 8 Pennel 
Limerick with turned-down eye, is big enough, and a 
size smaller is better. The last-named hook is a good 
one. Use a foot or two of gut, a fine line, and as light 
a rod as you can get, and then you are rigged to get. as 
much sport out of the sunnies as there is in them. A 
float is a nuisance, unless you are fishing among weeds: 
The philosophy of a small hook is that the fish can take 
it so that the hook will fasten in its mouth, for with a 
large hook the sunny. will take it flatwise, and sq swallow 
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it, and no angler likes to have to cut a hook fr 
stomach of a fish. There is an implement.on 
the tackle stores called a disgorger, which is 
this purpose, but if you use a small hook 
can take in without mouthing it sideways, 
give a gentle strike when the fish runs off, ; 
need a disgorger. Don’t be afraid to use 
and_ moderate-sized worms. Loop the worm 
hook several times, and let the tail hang. 
stow away quite a lot of worm, which shapes 
sunny’s mouth better than a large hook can do. 
the little fellow as the older angler does the larger ; 
don’t use a stiff pole and throw the little fellow over your 
head into the brush behind, but use a rod that he can 
bend and exert his strength against, and through which 
you can feel the thrill of his every movement, and then 
you will experience on a miniature scale the pleasures 
which older anglers have when they fight a good trout 
or bass.” 
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The Catfish or Bullhead, 


These names conjure up visions of still summer nights, 
a seat on a log or stone, the voices of the frogs, the night 
heron, the owl, the splash of the muskrat and all the vis- 
ible and audible life of the mill pond, and pleasant 
visions they are. There was a time when I thought 
“fishin’ fer bullheads” was great sport. Then came a 
contempt for it as the fly-rod came to be used, and now, 
as I write, I would like once more to try it, for pleasant 

.mémories float up; memories that are half a century. old, 
and like good wine, they improve.* Most sport is either 
in anticipation or in memory; we enjoy it more before 
and after than while engaged in it. 

In the United States there are at least five genera, and 
more than three times that number of species in fresh 
water and others in salt water, but I will not inflict them 
all on you. * The most familiar species is the one known 
in New York as “‘bullhead,” “horn-pout” in Massachu- 
setts, “bull-pout,” etc. It is the square-tailed fish which 
sometimes reaches 4lbs. and loves still waters with mud- 
dy bottoms. -We will skip the great “Mississippi cat,” 
which has been known to weigh 15olbs., and its relative 
of the Great Lakes, which grows nearly as big, and just 
consider the good, old square-tailed bullhead, which is 
found from New England to Wisconsin, Virginia and 
Texas, according to Jordan, who says it is common and 
is the best known of the smaller catfishes, and has been 
introduced into California. : ; 

This catty is the one which women used to peddle in 
trays on their heads in Philadelphia and cry “fresh cat- 
fish” in musical voices in the early morning. Perhaps 
they do so to-day, but just as Boston is celebrated for 
its baked beans, so is Philadelphia famous for its fried 
catfish, and I am fond of it. In my “Adirondack Fishes” 
I say: “As a food fish I place this fish very high, al- 
ways preferring it to brook trout, and only second in the 
rank of Adirondack fishes, my choice being the frostfish, 
P. quadrilateralis, as first. * * * If this be treason 
make the most of it.” But while the bullhead is always 
good to me, those from Adirondack waters are supreme- 
ly so. If you go to Fuller’s ask for “bullplugs” from 
Buck Pond; if to the Antlers you will find them in 
Racquette. They are also in the lakes of Brown’s tract, 
Piseco,. Pleasant, Ferris, Jockeybush, and in fact most 
Adirondack waters. 

There is nothing dearer to the bullhead palate than big; 
fat angle worms, “our mutual friend,” “barnyard hackle,” 
etc., but these cannot be had in the Adirondacks, and 
so we must tempt them with minnows or meat. They 
are bottom feeders and prefer to feed just after sundown. 
The long barbels on the jaws are feelers, and they drag 
them over the bottom to detect food; these being like 
the whiskers of the cat give the fish one of its names. 

The bullhead has an exceedingly sharp spine in its 
dorsal fin, and one in each of its pectoral fins; all other 
rays are soft. It has a trigger-like arrangement to the 
spines of the pectorals, which the angler can let down 
by touching a bone behind them, but they will break 
before being put down by force. To unhook a bullhead 
without danger take its head in the left hand, the first 
two fingers grasping the pectoral spines from behind with 
the dorsal spine between the two fingers, and there is no 
danger. A wound from these spines takes weeks to heal. 
Any fish slime in a cut is poisonous, but if the fish is 
held as directed there is no danger. 

“Catfishin’,” said old Mose, a “shif’less” old darky on 
Bodeau Lake, La., “yassah, I does a heap o’ catfishin’ 
in de lake w’en de sign in-de moon comes right. W’en 
it’s new or ole an’ lies flat awn its back ’tain’t no use to 
try, an’ w’en it’s full an’ comes up red I stays home, but 
w’en it’s yallo’ an’ stan’s up I knows de catty’s look fo’ 
ol’ Mose, an’ I gets de wums an’ goes fo’ ’em. Some 
dese fishamen dey takes baskets fo’ to bring de fish home; 
I do’ take no basket; I jess catches a catty an’ I jabs 
his thawn—dey got thawns awn dey backs, you know— 
well, I jess jabs de thawn into a fence rail an’ lets ’em 
wiggle till I gits ’nuff an’ I shoulders dat rail an’ goes 
home; den dahs da fish an’ da wood to cook ’em. No, 
I do’ want no basket.” 

We boys used hand lines, a %oz. sinker and two or 
three hooks above it, all far enough apart not to entangle. 
and the upper snoods were “ in order to have all 
the baits rest on the bottom. en we got a bite we 


. rushed ’em in hand under hand, and listened to them 


sing. The catfish has vocal powers, and when it. gets 
out of water emits sounds which all boys have heard, 
but have not understood. The sounds are like those of 
a human being who has only been on earth a few months. 
I used to think they were a protest against being forci- 
bly taken from the water, and for many years so regarded 
them, but after I began to study ichthyology and learned 
that some scientist had named this genus Amiurus, I 
began to ponder over it. He, Jordan, gave what he be- 
lieved to be the meaning. of this alleged Greek name. 
He gave it as a, privative, or “not,” and meiuros, notched, 
or square-tailed, 

This is all very well for science, but to one who has 
pulled in as many bullheads as I have, while es 
to the voices of the night and trying to interpret them, 
fully believe that when Amiurus is pulled in from his 
watery home to be partial in the frying. 
he tries to articulate: ‘“Amiurus truly,” and from this 
imperfect articulation science e name, but Dr, 
Jordan thonght the catty spoke in Greek, 
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2 go A-Fishing. : 
Editor Forest and Stream: : 

At the opening of the trout season I took six trout on 
Long Islan, and the ret ofthe season has been wasted 
I ere reaeee Lopstcong when the bese 
cruti ee tie T tere erie hard 

a or the- war. ve wor r 
dake sralling 1518 wen ake weeks I am not onl 


a suitable boat wants this sort of a trip and will let me 
share the expense, will write me at Linden street, 


Brooklyn, I will respond. Hotel life will not.bring the 


‘ vitality needed to take the field at the third call for troops 


if I can get it, and I am hungering for a camp or a cruise 
on quiet waters, where I can catch a fish and broil it. 

It seems to me that a cruise around Long Island, run- 
ning into some bay or harbor at night and either camping 
on shore or sleeping on board, would afford a chance for 
most all kinds of salt-water fishing at this time of year, 
and if the party was composed of the right kind of mate- _ 
rial would make a trip to be retained in memory while 
memory lasts. My old companions on such a trip have 
passed over to the majority or I would not make such 
a pa : : 

would not like to go with less than three nor more 
than five; four would be about the —_ number, if the 
boat would acommodate them, and if they were real good 
fellows, who would not grumble at any accident or 
change of weather, the trip would be an ideal one. 
RED MATHER. 





Texas Fresh Water and Salt: 


Victrorta, Texas, June 16.—Ten years ago there was 
no better place for fresh-water fishing than western Texas, 
or rather southwestern Texas, but we*have none now. 
Our streams dried up two or three years ago in a 
drought, and since that time we have been compelled to 
depend upon salt water for all our sport. Fishing parties 
are made up almost every week to go to Rockport or 
Indianola, and reports say that red fish and trout are 
abundant, and afford much enjoyment to the fishermen. 
I have not yet tried it, and cannot speak from personal 
experience or observation. But tarpon abound, and for 
the properly-equipped fisherman they will afford all the 
enjoyment necessary to make a trip to our coast pleas- 
ant. Up to this time our summer has been cool, and we 
have delightful sea breeze at night and but few mosqui- 
toes. TExas. 


Friday Luck. 


EscamBiA, Mich., June: 28.—Podgers makes a good 
string of mishaps or unlucky events in the last Forest 
AND STREAM. Fifty years ago this fall I was in New 
York, and while there went into a barber's shop, and 
while waiting my turn heard a lot of sailors telling of 
all sorts of bad luck from Friday sailing. A captain in 
the chair _— attention to the history of the Constitu- 
tion (Old Ironsides) and pointed out that her keel had 
been laid on Friday; she was closed in on Friday; 
launched on Friday; sailed on Friday; took her first 

rize on Friday, and returned to port on Friday. No 

d luck about all that. At. Y. 





Tuna and Frigate Mackerel. 


Wasuincton, D. C,; July 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I regret to see the tuna copied from. Fisheries Industries 
in Forest AND StrEAM of July 2. That plate represents 
the frigate mackerel and not the tuna or tunny. No one 
knows how the mistake was made in the plate legend, 
but it is a very unfortunate one. The frigate mackerel 
is a small fish seldom exceeding 14in. in length, and is 
an occasional visitor in our waters. If you think best 
it might be well to call attention to the error, for which 
Forest AND STREAM is not responsible. 
. TarLeton H. BEAN. 
[We shall give in our next issue a plate of the tuna. ] 


Weakfish by the Hundredweight. 


East Rockaway, L. I., July 4—The net fishermen 
brought in over 7oolbs. of fish yesterday. They were 
mostly weakfish and small flounders. Hook and line 
fishermerr had good luck. They caught mostly blackfish 
(tautog), flounders and fluke. perienced anglers 
caught weakfish and bluefish bit freely outside the 
Inlet. The usual 4th of July squalls and storms, how- 
ever, cut the sport of the fishermen short and sent the 
small boats scurrying for the landings. Several yachts 
were capsized, but no loss of life was reported. 





Snipe Season on Long Island, 


InneER Beacu, L. I., July 4—The snipe shooting sea- 
son opened last Friday, but few gunners came down un- 
til yesterday. The smallet sorts of birds are as plentiful 
as usual, but large birds are very scarce. Baymen say 
that large yellowlegs were plentiful until about two weeks 
ago, when they left for parts unknown. There may be a 
flight of the larger birds later in the season. The small 
snipe are not bunching well, and the market gunners 
have considerable difficulty in getting birds enough to. 
pay the cost of ammunition. A pleasant day’s outing 
and a small: bag of birds may be had any time by taking 
a train to Wreck Lead or Inner Beach, and a boat to 
the shooting grounds in the Great South Bay. With 


is hard work tramping over the with constant 
into a salt d or quicksand. 
quietly while 
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Ghe Bennel. 


. Fixtures. 
Sept._7.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trial William C. Lee, 
Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. ’ zat 


Salmon Disease. 


Barrp, Cal., June 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will 
you kindly advise me through the colums of your paper 
as to: First—What causes the disease of dogs known 
here on the coast as salmon disease? e know it comes 
from their eating salmon, but do not know if it is due to 
the intestines by the 
in the fish that is 
fatal to dogs. Second—Is there any cure; if 








bones, or some matter containe 
—— 
so, what 
_It appears that the better bred the dogs the more 
fatal the disease, though the Indian dogs frequently die 
from it. It is not due to the quantity the dog eats, as 
frequently a. very small particle will produce fatal re- 
sults. I Lon heard it stated by old hunters in this sec- 
tion that the disease is due to the bones in the head of the 
fish; others say that it is due to the blood that settles 
along the back bone of the fish when dead. There are 
very few wolves or coyotes in this section, though all 
other game is plentiful, and hunters say that they are 
killed by the salmon disease. Do you think this is true? 
G. H. Lampson. 
[So far as we know, there is nothing set forth in 
medical works concerning this disease. We publish the 
above letter in hope that it may bring forth the desired 
information from somé of our readers.] 





“Grand Rapids Field Trials. 


Granpv Rapips, Mich., the rattling city where the fly- 
casting tournament was held, is gratified at the success 
of that project, and is still hnelling on the lines laid 
down, which bid fair to make it the first all-around 
sporting town of its size in the country. The next thing 
on the programme is the field trials, which will be held 
the week of Nov. 10 next fall. If the members of the 
Game, Fish and Dog Protective Association, of Grand 
Rapids, are abie to handle the difficult task ot running 
a harmonious and successful field trial meet, they should 
receive the palm of latter day amateur sportsmanship. 
This is a hard job they have tackled this time, but their 
part of the job will be done all right, it may be said in 
advance. The country about Grand Rapids is good for 
quail and grouse. The meet will be an amateur one, 
I take it, and one worth seeing. E. Hove. 


Bifle Bange and Gallery 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O., June 26.—The following ; 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their - 
last shoot. ditions:. 200yds., off-hand, at the German ring 
target. Randall was declared king with a score of 217. He was 
also high on the honor target with a score of 69, which entitles him 
to the Dietrich medal for the month of a Payne holds the 
Uckotter trophy for June with a score of 223. Gindele and Payne 
shot a 50 shot match, Payne leading by 13 points. Gindele’s total 
Owing to the members intending to at- 











scores were made in 


was 1,033; Payne’s 1,046. 





tend the festival at Glendale there will be no shoot on July 10: 
King terget ; 
de .+-23 18 23 18 25 16 22 22 23 19—209 
ea .-16 18 21-21 23 22 25 23 25 21— 
-- 82019 91515 3 14 11 20-134 
. 19 10 14 24 13 22 17 18 12 20—178 
15 11 15 17 15 12 13 21 15 17—151 
Topf ... 19 21.11 15 19 14 17 16 15 16—163 
Drube 22 21 16 17 18 15 22 13 24 19—187 
Randall 22 22 25 19 24 23 19 19 22 23—217 
Lax. ..:.. 24.17 4 16 24 13 23 21 17 20—179 
Hasenzahi . 22 21 21 21 18 20 22 18 23 20—206 
Trounstine .. .-11 21 15 28 22 22 12 20 18 25—189 
Si BE LVL BOE ds wrivbep nose qess s 23 19 23 23 12 20 16 21 23 18—198 
Honor target. cee scores. 
Gindele ..........- abba uenuse res sé 23.18 23—64 207 206 
RRS cccyotp ts Sisbuhawacesaqeceses 16 18 21—55 212 211 210 
EEE aaS haco¥deistseaseny pees ce 8 20 9—37 196 178 175 
ON ET SSSI re 19 19 15—52 210 204 202 
CEE “cudobescedeteed¥scpnp vies cucnt 15 ll 15—41 170 165 162 
TOpt .ccccccccccncccccsencccctvesuce 19 21 1lil—5l 177 168 165 
BED ba Vepinny sos dqavad tors ecasevens 22 21 16—59 212 204 200 
DOEDER viccoocgebosedeccccocsrvesves 22 22. 25-69 211 205 198 
Cel i sdGihsberecwsneiuueneand 24°17 «+445 204 179 149 
Ni eae saat ark ase 22 21 21—64 201 197 190 
Trounstine ......... bie esau eeehies li 21 15—47 189 188 185 
GON 5 vedic tinceccsrvactsecyé --28 19 23—65 204 197 195 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 13.—Yesterday was medal day at 
Shell Mound. The weather conditions were g but only fair 
scores were made in the “om E, Gorman, however, and D. 
W. McLaughlin each made 45, umbia target, 200yds., with target 
rifle—a fine score. si 

Scores of Schuetzen Verein: 


Champi lass, A. H. Pape 430; first class, John Peters 411; 
Miass, J. D. Heise 876; thi 


second class, rd class, August Jungblut 410; 
eet ae H F. Lilkendey 376; best first shot, L. Haake; best 
last shot, R. i 


FP cision 439; second champion class, 


First champion class, 
: . Peters 394; d class, J. D. Hei 

L. Patt 414; a class, J P a. aoone Se J ae age 
ast pant 5 F. Schuster, 

Columbia \—Champion class: A. H. Pape 60, D. W. Mc- 
Laughlin 63, F. O. Young F: E. E. Jacobson 79. 

seen Oe Breit noe ee 

class: : . M. e ° 

F008 cisee: G. Monnell $9, E. Woenne 9, B Jones 107, Mrs. 

Whi 


Members’ rifle medal: J. E. Gorman 45, A. B. Dorrell 62, O. A. 
All comers’ rifle : D. W McLaughlin 45, F. E. Mason 
Oe Tat miles nen: E. Jacobson, 47, 47, 45. ; 
Pistol Forde, shots--Chasepicn class: C. M. Daiss 49, 
F.. 0. ¥ b6, J. Gorman 59, M. J. White 75. 

Firat clans: . E. Mason 60, G. M. Barley 75, D. W. Mc- 


ed ‘clase ae Gesads Je te BP. Jones $4, Mrs. G. Man- 
10 shots: J. E. 
eh ee fee Gee 


for 














Grag- Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 6-7.—Meadville, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
yon, under the auspices of the Meadville Gun Club. Chas. Stein, 


Tay 79.—Denver, Colo.—First annual tournament of the Over- 
d Association. to all. Inanimate targets. Added money. 
John W. Kane, Manager. 

July 13.—Albany, N. Y.—Forester Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
ment; targets. H. H. Valentine, Manager. E 
July Pee aes, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River 

P sue on the grounds of the Poughkeepsie Gun 

Club. J. B. Rogers, Manager. 

uly 19-20.—Atlanta, Ga—Two days’ shoot of the Fulton Gun 
Club; targets. j. E. Avery, Sec’y. ve 
uly 19-21.—Pa' Mo.—Eight annual tournament of the 
ssouri_ Amateur Shooting Association, under the management 
of the Palmyra Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Added 
money announced later. W. N. Bates. Sec’y. 
July 23.—Ogden, Ill.—Ogden Gun C}jub’s third annual tourna- 
ment for amateurs. Wm. McKinley, Sec’y. 

uly 26—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tournament and clam bake of the 

ell Gate Gun Club. 

July 26-28.—Little Rock, Ark.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 
July 27-28.—Meriden, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Parker Gun Club. 
Howard, Sec’ 

u 


S. M, Val y. 

Aug. 3-4.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s. Clab. Targets. 

met aha een roi d.—Ocean City midsummer tournament; 
ve ys at targets; last day at live birds. James R. Malone, 

anager. 

Aug. 10-11.—Duluth, Minn.—Central Gun Club’s sixth annual 
tournament; targets. EC Maxfield, Sec’y. 

Ae 11.—Marlborough, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River 
ht procters, Lanaee, on grounds of Marlborough Gun Club. 
> B. anager. 

Aug. 17-18.—Waterville, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Clua. 

T.. Wyman, Seer. 

Aug. 17-18.—Warsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament, 
J. S. Campfield, Sec’y. : 

Aug. 24.—Warwick, N. Y.—Special shoot, Hudson River Tra 








Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Gun Club’s tournament. 


Shooters’ , on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. J. 
Rogers, Manage. Z 

Aug. 24-25.— paneapolis, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club. - McGraw, Sec’y. 

Aug. 24-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Indian tournament, on grounds of 
0: a Gun Club; three days targets; one targets and live birds. 

Sept. 6-8.—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Gun Club's twenty-first an- 
nual/tournament at Minnesota State Fair grounds during hir week. 
H. Cc. ence, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-8.—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on junds of Kingston Gun Club. 


Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 


sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. 
F. Stevens, ney 

Oct. 46.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 

Oct. 12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodifill, "y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Forest anp Stream’s new Trap Score Book will admirably 
fill the needs of clubs and contestants in affording a means o 
keeping a faithful record of contests. Each book contains a gener- 
ous number of sheets, so ruled as to make all the chief divisions 
of the shoot palpable at a glance. For instance, the horizontal 
spaces are numbered from 1 to 27, every sixth line being distinct- 
ly heavier than its fellows; hence the squads are distinguishable 
at a glance. The perpendicular spaces are numbered from 1 to 30, 
ample space first being left for the contestants’ names and their 
handicap allowance. is! dark lines are between each five spaces, 
and the numerals 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 are in heavy- 
faced type, so that the number of targets or birds fo be shot 
at are apparent at a glance. The heavy ruling also is an advantage 
in bad lights. However dark a nook the scorer may be in, no 
straining of the eyes or incorrect entering of scores is possible on 
account of inability to distinguish the lines of the score sheet. At 
the head are the usual spaces for current data. Each sheet is 
perforated, so that it can be readily torn out when manifold copies 
are made, and yet each sheet is strong enough to hold firmly in 
place if the book is desired for permanent club records. In addi- 
tion, it contains the form of a club constitution and by-laws, an 
illustration of Forest anp Srream’s trap score type and the 
American Shooting Association rules for live-bird shooting, for 
double live-bird shooting, for inanimate target shooting, and also 
the revised. Hurlingham rules for single and double rises. A neat 
pocket on the inside of the back cover holds carbon sheets for 
manifolding. The book is neatly and substantially bound in cloth, 
and contains a generous supply of score sheets. The price is $1. 


The programme of the Missouri State Amateur Shooting Asso- 
ciation’s eighth annual tournament, to be held at Palmyra, Mo., 
on July 19 to 21, can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. W. N. Bates, 
Palmyra, Mo. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Target events 
five moneys, 25, 25, 20, 15 and 15 per cent. Live-bird events four 
moneys, divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. This shoot is open 
to all amateurs. Professionals and experts are barred. Traps 
will be open for practice and sweepStakes July 18. There are nine 
events on the first day’s programme, six at 20 targets, $2, to each 
of which is added $15; two at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance; one at 10 
live birds, $7.50 entrance, $15 added. No. 3 is the Gold Dust 
event; No. 5 the Cleveland Target Co. event; No. 6 the Lefever 
Arms Co. event; No. 7 the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. event. 
The programme of the second day has six 20-target events, same as 
above. In ‘addition, No. 5 is the L. C. Smith cup, a two-men team 
race, 25 targets, $5 entrance, $25 added. No. 6 is the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. event; No, 7 the Parker Bros. event; No. 9 is the 
State medal event, at 15 live birds, $10 entrance, $15 added. 
There also are six 20-target events on the third day, of which No. 
3 is the Du Pont Powder Co. event, and No. 5 is the Hazard 
Powder Co. event. The annual meeting of the Association will be 
hey the city Hall, Palmyra, on the evening of July 20, at 

o’c % 


Geo. 








In res to the midsummer tournament to be held at Ocean 
City, Md., Mr. James R. Malone writes us as follows: “We are 
sparing no time or expense to make this a grand success; tourna- 
ment will be held on Aug. 4, 5 and 6; first two days targets, last 
day live birds. This is one of the pleasantest summer resorts 
in the United States, and the hotels have all promised to do 
everything in their power to make the stay of each and every one 
attending pleasant. This will be as fine a point-as one would 
wish to have for an outing, and where the different ones would care 
to, should be pleased to have them bring their wives, as everything 
will for their comfort. This is a noted place for shore 
bird shooting, and those that would like to remain over or go 
down earlier in the week can probably get magnificent shooting of 
this description. We have arranged with the steamboat and rail- 
way companies to get reduced rates from Baltimore of $2.50 round 
trip. We have also arranged with the hotels for reduced rates, 
and as stated above, all who attend this tournament will have 
everything done for their ert as far as possible. There is 
the- best of surf bathing, best of fishirig and sailing, arid in fact 


everything to amuse one that you can find at or. summer 
resort.” Programmes can be secured by addressin r. James 
R. Malone, Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Lou Erhardt made a oe stay in New York than was ex- 
ected. A friend who owed him $20 met him on Broadway on 
Wednesday, June 29, and handed over two 10 spots. This enabled 
Lou to last a little over sixteen hours more in the metropolis than 
he had calculated upon. 

In the eighth trophy contest of the Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, 
Dr. Shaw_won in A with a score of 24 out of 25; Stiger won 
in Class .B with a score of 19, and in Class C Workman was the 
winner with a score of 18. 


Milwaukee tournament reached us too late for publication 
s week, They will appear in our next issue, ; 


Po of the 15-bird event, which took place on the last day. 





The fallacy of a handicap Sheets smatenss short st Enows traps 
and angles, and experts shoot at wn ‘traps and unknown 
angles, was well exemplified, at the Milwaukee tournament last 
week. The experts found quite as m difficulty in breaking 
targets at known angles as at - The fact-is a handicap 
consisting only of a knowledge the angles is.a fiction. It is 
quite as easy to catch the flight of targets at unknown angles 
as it is at known pac. The shooter can quite as readily see the 
flight. of a target from one side of the trap as from another. It is 
the speed of the which is the downfall of the amateur. Tar- 

ets at present are wn too fast and far for the average shooter. 
At unknown les a y shooter will have more opportunities 
to break it from having the luck to draw many targets at 
easy angies. In known angles the right, left and straightaway tar- 
gets are delivered after a set form, so that the shooter’s weak 
places are tested a hum of times to a certainty. In unknown 
angles the weak places of a shooter may not be tested at all, since 
the targets may, not once be thrown in a direction to test them. 
Slower targets would be a greater concession tothe capacities of the 
amateur. Everyone likes to make good scores, and most every- 
one loses interest when he finds tha} he cannot make a creditable 
showing. 

The announcement made in the columns of the daily press, to the 
effect that the Interstate Association had decided to hold the 
Grand American Handicap of 1899 at Elkwood Park, is so palpabl 
premature that it is hardly necessary to contradict it. No ab 
selection as above can be made until the annual meeting of the 
Interstate Association, which takes place in December of each 
year. It is more than likely, however, that the great shooting event 
of the year will not be held during the month of March, as in 
the past, but that the second or third week in April will be 
chosen. This change is deemed advisable by many on account 
of the unsettled condition of the weather that usually prevails 
during the last week or two of the month of March. 


The death of Mr. Armin Tenner is announced, relief having 
come to him after a long and painful illness. Some little time 
ago he was subjected to a critical operation, but was understood 
to have come out of the ordeal satisfactorily. The announcement 
of his death therefore came somewhat in the nature of a surprise 

~ to his friends in this country. Four years ago Mr. Tenner’s 
experiments with smokeless powders at his testing house in 
Dexter Park, L. L, were watched with great interest’ by the 
shooters of this country, the results of those tests being published 
regularly in the columns of Forest anp Stream. It is safe to 
say that most American shooters owe to Mr. Tenner the greater 
part of what they know about nitro powders. 


Mr..C. W. Scott, of Lynchburg, Va., is now walking about with 
a chip on his shoulder, the reason whereof is not far to seek. On 
Wednesday of last week Mr. Edward Bartks shipped to Mr. Scott 
the pump gun Old Betsey that has stood by him so long. Betsey’s 
place has been taken by a take-down. r. Scott always had an 
affection for Old Betsey, and wrote to Mr. Banks some time ago 
saying that if he was going to throw away the old gun he (Mr. 
Scott) would like to have it hurled as far as possible in the di- 
rection of Lynchburg. The hurling has been done; hence the chip! 
Messrs. Terry, Dornin, Moorman, Nelson, etc., and all other 
members of the Lynchburg Gun: Club, see to it that the new 
amalgamation of Scott and Betsey earn their laurels acceptably. 


The Memphis Gun Club announces a tournament for Saturday 
of this week, ten events, 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance, 
$5 added to each event. No. 6, however, the main event of the 
tournament, is the E. C. & Schultze powder event, 50 targets, 
$2.50 entrance. This tournament initiates the competition in the 
inanimate target championship of Tennessee, of which the beau- 
tiful trophy recently presented to the Memphis Gun Club by the 
gE CG & Schultze Powder Co. is emblematic. No doubt there 
will be a keen competition for its possession, and a gictter 
interest evoked in trap-shooting ieeondhnt that section. e. A, 
H. Frank is acting secretary. 

The Central Gun Club, of Duluth, Minn., will hold a tournament 
on targets Aug. 10 and 11. 


Pawling Rod and Gun Club. 


Jury 4.—The all-day shoot of the Pawling Gun Club, held to- 
day, was not so well attended in respect to numbers as was an- 
ticipated, but for a day of good, pleasant sport, it was difficult 
to excel it. : 

To equalize the conditions between the amateurs and experts 
it was at first contemplated to have the men whose skill rated 
at 80 per cent. or less to shoot at one set of traps, where the 
targets were thrown slower, and the experts at another set, where 
the targets were thrown harder. ° 

It was at last determined on the suggestion of Mr. Banks to 
give the amateurs 11 and 16 targets to shoot at in the 10 and 15- 
target events respectively, and and 27 in the 20 and 25-target 
events. This was a very liberal handicap allowance, and let the 
amateurs into the money very generously. Banks and Van Dyke 
were the scratch men, and after a few events had been shot off 
Tallman also was added to the men on _the scratch list. 

The shooting was very difficult. The shooting grounds are 
charmingly situated on the brow of a hill, from which.a delight- 
ful view of hill and valley, with a wealth of field and forest, is 
unfolded to the view. Si htly to the left of the shooter as he 
stands at the score, and > ee in the valley some quarter of a 
mile away, was Pawling, with its wealth of trees and cozy homes. 
The left hand quartering targets went out into the atmosphere 
and dropped far away down the hill. They were very deceptive as 
to flight, dropping faster than they seemed to, and many a miss 
was scored to the Dutcher House bird, as this target was called 
from its flight down the steep incline toward that most com- 


fortable hostelry. 

The tournament commtittee consisted of Messrs. J. Gerow 
Dutcher, Geo. S. Holmes, Geo. A. Daniels, T. E. Roberts, Otis 
Arnold and H. Nelson. Everyone strove to make the meeting a 
pleasure for all. 

The weather was hot, sweltering hot, and yet everyone shot and 
enjoyed it. In the cool refreshment tent excellent ice cream, 
lemonade, sandwiches, etc., were served at very reasonable prices, 
so that the time was largely occupied in shooting a while and 
eating ice cream a while. c Ss ; 

The shooting was exceedingly difficult. The targets took erratic 
flights. A 5 o'clock breeze sprung up in the afternoon, adding to 
the comfort of the shooters, but also adding to the difficulties of 
the shooting. The scores therefore show a very good performance 
on the whole. Banks had the highest average, .905 per cent., 
194 broke out of 215 shot at; Van Dyke next with 882, 128 out of 
145 shot at, while Tallman and Foster, of Millbrook, N. Y., were 
S6and 85 per cent. respectively. The longest run of breaks was 
made by Banks, he scoring 66. There were fifteen events on 
the programme, of which the total entrance was $21. The scores: 
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Milwaukee Carnival Shoot. 


Mitwavxer, Wis., June 28.—The Cream City of Wisconsin this 
week celebrated her fiftieth birthday, but didn’t act as though 
she were more than sweet sixteen so far as flowers and ws 
would signify, The entire town was a mass of bunting, and the 
streets were lincd with myriad of lanterns, which shed their light 
o’er brave men and fair women, all of whom were ined to 
break the record for having a good time. From all parts of the 
country, including many cities outside the State, came legions of 
sightseers, so that along the highways were strewn hairpins of 
— models, the same trodden underfoot by countless gicls, many 
of whom were desperately pretty and all of whom were des tely 
in earnest. The ice cream man, the soda pop man, and the man 
with small red balloons were strictly in it. monument was un- 
veiled, or a bicycle parade was pulled off, or a flower-bedecked 
procession of costly equipages rolled down the streets, or a fire 
engine drill was held, about every half hour, so ‘that it required 
effort to keep up with all the fun, The long and beautiful avenues 
were lined with people, and the lawns were covered with decora- 
tions, and the flag of the country ‘floated over dome and home, 
and the policemen hustled, and ever and anon came the recurrent 
sizz of the beer that made Milwatikee famous. It would have 
taken several marriage bells to give any One an adequate line on 
the merriment. For once in fifty years the city laid aside its 
workaday garb and held festival. Miles of allegorical floats showed 
the past and the hope of the future, and a vast industrial parade 
betokened the busy present. By day the steady business of 
having a good time went on, and by night vast prismatic fountains 
and linked fireworks long drawn out showed the same_ sturdy, 
happy, contented, serious, orderly American crowds still hard at 
work enjoying themselves. It was really a great week in Mil- 
waukee, fit to represent the development of one of the greatest 
of our inland cities, and not to be appreciated from any mere 
description in cold type. 

The type may, have been cold in Milwaukee, and haps the 
beer (that made Milwaukée famous) was also cold, but nothing 
else was. The sun was blindingly hot, and the brazen ex: 
pected every thermometer to do its duty, Two hundred thousand | 
shirt waists went forth with the dawn in Milwaukee to see and 
be seen, but when the noon came, where were they? The straw 
hat, the glass with a straw in it, and clothes made of towels 
found favor with the sterner sex, and when laundrymen looked 
out they smiled till apoplexy threatened. Never before did the 
words of the inane song of the music halls find such foundation, 
and at Milwaukee there was really a hot time in the old _ town. 
It was good and hot, anyway you looked at it. The Indian 
princess, at the Winnebago village on the lake shore (near where 
the Mahnawauk Indians will hold their canoe maple Gatettay 
evening) remarked feelingly in my hearing that she wished she 
had brought another shirt waist or two along, for she was afraid 
folks would think she was shy on civilization. The Indian 

rincesses most all wore shirt waists and tan shoes, and spoke 
Leoviaehy of bicycles, to say nothing of a fs and exact ap- 
preciation of chewing gum. Others of the Indians had bows and 
arrows and mioccasins and bead work to sell. I didn’t think an 
Indian could sell me bead work, but one did, I discover, althoug 
I note with a pang that the sinew he guaranteed is made of 
linen thread. The fadian village was all right, and some of the 
Indians looked pfetty wild, or anyhow wild enough to earn their 
salaries. At all such places of especial interest the crowds were 
thick day and night. Hotels were crowded, the humble sandwich 
assumed a dignity hitherto unknown, and the tiredest wienerwurst 
ot gay. 

Si som a city, crowded and happy, came the clans of the 
shooters, summoned by the liberal programme offefed by the 
National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, assisted by the Carnival 
committee of the city, who generously guve out of their 
funds to help create good purses for the tournament. To this 
amount the club added $250 of its own funds. The programme 
paid an amount nearly equal to that, and for the remainder the 
club committee went out ance ho ay and hustled. All 
in all, the grand sum of $1, was raised to be hung up in added 
money for the shooters, proof enough that Milwaukee did not mean 
to do any part of the week’s entertainment by halves. 

It was the plan of the management to ‘bring out the experts, 
but not to frighten away the less skillful, and it was thought 
desirable to put the shooting at known traps and angles, with a 
set of 7 traps to keep matters moving. As in view of late records 
at tournaments it was believed that many of the crackerjacks 
could break straights whenever they felt like it with both eyes 
shut on known traps and angles, the management decided to 
handicap the experts and manufacturers’ agents by requiring them 
to break 19 out of the 20 targets in order to get into the ee 
the scores of 19 and*20 straight being the only ones which would 
be of any use to them. This created a sort of Chinese wall about 
the money on the first day which was rather amusing in some 
regards. Rolla Heikes said it was harder for him to shoot at 
known traps and angles than it was to stick to the unknown game 
at which all the boys had had so much practice. Gilbert missed 
the first bird he shot at, and Sonoed another further along in 
the same event. Powers, not barred, but about as safe to go high 
as anybody, could not find the birds out of No. 6 and No. 7 traps 
and only got 17 in the first event. Dick Merrill, another regular, 
lost 2 out this fata! first event, Marshall retired with 17, Bingham, 
Heikes, Budd, Fanning and Gilbert all fell behind the en ™ 
Hallowell, classified as in the limits of the bar as an agent, only 
shot for the targets and did not go in for the sweep, and strangely 
enough he landed in-the 19 hole, where it would have been g 
picking had he been in for it ail. Out of seventy odd shooters 
who competed during the first day only eight made straights, and 
of these not one was able to repeat the performance during the 
day. There were wild and wondering looks among the “‘steadies 
who have been following the trap circuit for the last fifty or sixty 
years, but try the best they could they were not able to get in 
where the grass was tallest and greenest. The very hot weather 
and indifferent background and the irregular height of the trap 
screens may have had something to do with this state of affairs— 
a very unusual one in these days. I never heard so much kicking 
by shooters about their hard luck in all my experience amon 
the “gang.” They protested there was a large and able-bodie 
hoodoo loose somewhere, but no one was able to solve the curves 
of such evil genius. , 3 

The shooting was advertised to begin at 9 A. M., but on the 
first day it was after 11 A. M. before the squads got into active 
commission, and the sport progressed rather spasmodically, so that 
at lunch time only one event was concluded, During the after- 
noon the game lagged a bit by reason of the oppressive heat, and 
long before quitting time it was seen that the programme could 
not be finished for the day. It was 7 P. M. before the last 
number of the day, the fifth event, was concluded, this leaving 
three events to be taken up on the following day. At this 
gait the tournament could not be promptly finished, but there 
is all reason to think that matters will be more rapid after the 
hard first day, so that the last day may be given over to the 
great live-bird programme which is offered, for which the handi- 
capping committee will be Mr. Richard Merrill and_ Dr. J. Ba 
Williamson, of Milwaukee, and Mr. C. M. Powers, of Decatur, Ill. 

The tournament committee in charge were Messrs. E, E. Rogers, 
chairman; Ed Silverman, treasurer; W. G. King, John Plankinton 
Jr., Jacob Muchl and W. A. Haig. Mr. Mueh! acted as puller an 
general captain, and Mr. Haig was an able and courteous cashier 
and secretary. Mr. Rogers worked very faithfully all through the 
hot weather immediately preceding the shoot, and the smooth- 
ness of the running arrangements was much due to his manage- 
ment.- Targets (the new “American pigeon’) were shot at 2 
cents, live birds at 20 cents. A. S. A. rules governed. The 
grounds were the well-known ones at National Park, easy of 
access by electric car, and Grandpa Brand was on hand at his 
hostelry to make things pleasant for the boys. : 

The following were classified as’ manufacturers i" and 
experts: Rolla Heikes, Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, die Bing- 
ham, Jack Fanning, }. J. Hallowell, Jr. Luckier, but almost 

cracks as Tom Marshall, Jack Ruble, Chan. 
Minneapolis; Valentine 


as skillful, were suc c 
Powers, Dick Merrill, Lou Harrison, of c t 
(Vail), of Norwalk, O.; Spross, of Toledo, O.; Tripp, of. Indian- 
apolis; Ernie Fish, of Eau Claire, and his running_mates Churchill, 
mmon and Charles, of the same city; Tom of Sault 
Ste. Marie, and a long list of other celebrities and old timers. 
Chicago sent over for the first day Messrs. W, D. Stannard and 
Eddie Steck, of the Eureka Club; Abe and John Kleinman, A. 
Verges, Messrs. Barto, Simonetti and Bacci, of the Alpine Gun 
Club, with others to follow later in the week; Jack Carkeek, of 
Waupun, acted as squad hustler, with Gus Hensen, some of the 
time, and served as an efficient preserver of law and-order slong 
the score. Paul Stone, of Oconomowoc, shot 2 3. & 
Jchnson, of New Hope., Wis., and A. Zwerg, of S gan, and 
G. Anderson, of Waukesha, and Lawrence (Catamaran), of St. 
“Paul, and a big string of others. A. Morrison came down 
‘ox Sed Wesind: Marsh and Graves, ively of 
yal, Wis., attended for their part of the State, 
Among Milwaukee cracks such men as young Plankinton, Dr. 
Williamson and Dick Morelli wil on a bot seougt pes Se 
one at the live-bird traps, and Stephen and John Meunier, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Meixner and others of the target shooters will keep in the game 


till the end. 

The regular is of eight events daily, at 20 birds 
each, $2 entry, with $25 added to each event—certainly a 
attractive programme, and one of the biggest shooting 
week of the biggest city of the big old of Wisconsin. 
being but 160 targets to the day, and the i 
v awful hot after all, the exercises of the 
cluded by Chan. Powers and Dick Merrill shooti 
for practice, this being one'of their time- 
matters do not improve before long, there will be a 
the best ones who will begin to think they need a 
Thus goes the shooting game. At Omaha _ the 
everything down the line and can’t miss a bird. At 

the pas style of known all, can’t hit a 
stump with a string tied to it, Such is life in the far West. It 
grew cooler this afternoon, maybe the boys will catch their 
gait to-morrow. It was worth a pretty thing to see them i 
on their average cards to-day and wondering where they woul 
wind up by nightfall. “We are up against it once more,” said 
Charlie Budd, sadly, as he wiped a hot tear from his nose. 
_ It may be said by way of general comment that Milwaukee 
is a big shoot. If predictions are verified and the live-bird di- 
cap turns out big as it promises, it will be perhaps one of the 
heaviest all-round tournaments held for some time. It is first 
one thing and then another in trap-shooting nowadays, in_ the 
effort to get and please the crowds of shooters. From 


& 


leveland 
to Milwaukee is something of a step in methods, but still at Mil- 
waukee it was not made exactly easy for the paid men to get in 
among the lambs, the plan being to pay them all well for coming 
and shooting, and yet to serve the principles of fair play. by keep- 
ing the business men from winning all the money. results 
to-day must have been on the whole pleasing to the amateurs. 
What the sum total will show. at the end of the week can not be 
told just now. That the manufacturers’ agents will all be pleased 
is not to be expected, and perhaps it is not absolutely. essential. 
The only thing that the “gang” can approve is a wile sos shoot, 
with all the strings off, and about a. million dollars money 
hung up te induce them to come and shed the light of their coun- 
tenances. Charlie says that the only good shoot is one with the 
whole gang on hand and no bars up. “Oh, pshaw,” he added, 
“shooting is all going to the dogs, these days arid a lot <i you 
ges op ad men sit in the office and never see a shoot, and try 
to tell us folks how to do things. If it wasn’t for my raspberry 
farm I’d have to go live with my wife’s folks, for there is no 
money in shooting any more. It’s all the fault of you newspaper 
men. You don’t know nothing nohow.” With all of which the 
other penitents on the mourners’ bench there present heartil 

concurred. Rolla Heikes said nothing and smiled. Tom Marshall 
thought a shoot without the old guard was no good, ‘and said 
the poor shots took joy in coming in from the outer precincts 
just to look at the shooting celebrities, and they enjoyed being 
skun by such experts, it was done so nicely. About everybody 
agreed that no one could ‘make any money by following the circuit 
any more. No one could tell what ought to be done, but all in- 
sisted that plenty of money ought always to be hung up, and that 
bars were a shame. At which juncture the band again blew 
“Annie Laurie,” and the squad rose at the voice of Gus Hensen, 








hustling squads. The scores: 

Events: 123465 Events: 1233465 
A Kleinman...... 16 14141816 Fannin 18 17 17 19 17 
G Anderson ...... 513...... Marshall - 17151719 17 

1419191717 Voss ........ - $1. 
19 16181615 Meixner 19 15 18 15 19 
14.1638 38 .. Buble .ncscicpcvccs 14 14 18 20 19 
13 11131415 Heikes ...... sibwer 16 18 20 18 18 
914171410 [ Graham ........ 16 18 18 20 19 
19 15 171413 E Clark ...... «++» 1918 17 19.17 
1413 .. .. 3 DOR. nvonnpediess 20 18 16 16 16 
1415 151916 H Peterson ...... 13 16 12 16 11 
er SO 3349... .. 
aD ws %ee 26 AER AS 15 14 17 18 13 
19 1418 1819 S Meunier os: 
17 1719 1618 Howard © Metco seine 
- 1615171515 P Stone niiuil.. 
-445uN1M4 Kleinman BA de cc ts 
17 15 16 17 15 Charles gu? 6e' 2p ab 
19 17 16 18.18 G Henson awe xen 
11 BB. 55: oie) DORR: 020 0nss0cdee 00 | 
17122017 .. Graham 19 19 17 17 
12 7...... E Graham 16 20.. 
17 17:17 18 18 Haertle 11116 .. 
. 16 16 15 14 18 Rogers & Thin. ss ies 
. 2019 16 1417 Klapinski ae | S| ee 
1718191617 Foster .... 628. 5 
- 151417 14 2. Goodrich eB Br. 
. 1413 19 1617 Schuschardt 19 15 .. 
- 18:19 46 16 19 =—Schultz ........00. 08. oo 6 
- 15 16 1418 18 Horlick ........... .. «. 19 13. 
ood BEE poset § ID. Sivdesecended 0-8 6 ill .. 
--- 1413 15 015 Simonetti ......... .. .. 15 19 .. 
ocd BE: 6668 pa OO ED WIE. we cb dea Se te 11 0 .. 
Hallowell Se PF Pe FF ae errr 8 8. 
Bingham .... + WB UB WB Dew: ccsicvecccts so ve OP ce ot 
SENG ° cockasy ute BB WP WW WH RE conde ndune, 8 0 Dee «. 
OS eee SU 30 Te WD SC SD i ksceckiye Si 00 ks 15. 
BOND “ou.nsbecned ¥7 26 WO WT WD Ewes 2.5 cccsedec ‘se ‘pe oe 6... 
Oe aa be ® ge Re house: mM. 


FRIDAY, SECOND DAY, JULY L 

The promised cold wave did not arrive to any alarming extent, 
but the weather was more pleasant. The carnival kept up its gait 
better than most of the shooters, and the enjoyable features of the 
evening previous perhaps made some of the attendants a trifle 
reluctant to get out into the ish light of dawn with a shotgun. 
At any rate the first delayed event, No. 6 on yesterday’s pro- 
gramme, which was scheduled to begin at 8 A. M. sharp, did not 
pretend to begin until 9 A. M., after which time there was a 
most harassing series of delays with the traps, so that at noon 
only one event had been run off. It took the rest of the day to 


conclude the two remaining events of yesterday and one of to- 
day, or but four events in all. This gives only targets shot at 
to-day to each man, instead of 160, as per-p’ mme, ora total 


of 180 targets shot at instead of 320. The fourth event to-day had 
$50 added instead of $25, as scheduled. to-morrow is a live- 
bird day, this leaves the target programme unfinished and the big 
added money _unapportion the imagination picture what 
this means! It is not wished to make any harsh criticism upon 
the management, which has labored the best it knew and should 
have credit for that fact, but it is mone the less true that had the 
controllers of the shoot been ~ willing to accept the aid and 
counsel of men who have had a very wide experience in these 
complicated details of running a shoot, which seem so easy and 
are really so difficult, the result might have been a shade better. 
This is not said in any ing spirit, but in justice to other 
tournaments which are reeled off more rapidly and more in ac- 
cordance with announcements. The traps did not seem to work so 
smoothly as they should have done, but the warm weather and 
the general laxness in interest were the main causes of delay. 
It should not be remem against the Milwaukee tlemen, 
for they worked very hard and gave a account of themselves. 
It is not every shoot that can be as smooth as Cleveland shoot, 
or as big as the Soo shoot, and it should be borne in mind that 
neither of the above-mentioned cities had a carnival on hand to 
distract its attention. The weather was not good all the time, and 
in fact it was not sport to shoot. Everybody was a bit querulous 
and strung up. 

an the cusiiats conditions improved, so that the scores were 
not so low. The number of straights did not much improve, but 
the 19s came out oftener. The regulars who shot through the pro- 
gramme were not so many, but the score pads showed seventy-nine 
entries ‘all told for the day, a very large list for any shoot these 
times. Graham took a swift run up to the front. Budd could 
not land in the 20 hole, but crowded it hard. Marshall fot shaky, 
and Bingham went to pieces a little, and Fanning could not get 
over the last door sill, and Heikes pounced with the uni- 
form road gait of 18. Gilbert caught his form a bit, and_ Merrill 
and Powers were satisfied to bang around the corners of the 18 
place. It was an odd shoot, and readers who look over the e 
and are told that the ragged columns wefe made by the best shots 
of the land at known traps and angles will smile in incredulity. 
There were some who said “ha-ha!” when the 
notnced known traps and angles, but it 
on the whole the Milwaukee target 
after all. \ 

Barring too hot weather, which is of course incom with 
good sport at live ee a nee, ee i 
morrow should also prove eas night fifty-seven entries 
will in og moreien.: 

a . morning. 

of the t of the entire West at this 


should not be 


one prominent Milwauk: 








To-morrow will close the active car- 
secant SS eer 

modern shoot, wit 
ly to divide it, this 
meet, with close 


birds and to the ing. 

nival, and will earths attempt 
trap-shooting of the \ a 
plenty of money and a lot of ters 
tournament was a success. As a red-hot sporting 

and | conditions, and a good ent to keep the wheels 
moving, it cannot be called a gely from causes above 
cal ‘ for which unreatoning blame should not be lodged. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed, it is true, and 


more 
it oaedh Sen Sone thee Seleie a omens ee tatoos 
i a “long time ea lor ‘S can 
be pulled off successfully in Milwaukee.” At this writing it is 





not thought likely that more than one live-bird event, the 15-bird 
race, will be run off to-morrow, but the added purse of $250 will 
be Jargely increased. Following are the scores of to-day: . 
Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
Farmer .............. 19 17 918 Voss ....... Gav tse Es eres 
Marsh .........+++++3+ 16 13 14.14) Drake .........000000- | Ss 
ZWOLE. -secvecceseccces 1317-18... Ratblenc, coicss eves. sod 48:19 17.19 
GR. is sng ercccesee 1416 18 19. Stannard. ............ 19 15 18 16 
Re Se 141716 .. 
os TONE .....seseeeevees MMW. 
1615 Shultz ........... 40h ae eee 
14 9. S Meunier ........... Swe an 
14 16 Graham ......... 16 18 18 16 
18 15 R Graham ........ 2019 2 .. 
1615 Dearing ...... on,00se9 Sn an AB os 
pies rer pe chegs Bes ae 
15 15 13 Peterson ... esebde we 4s eStaD 
© 2S A Be hk csc ce receee -. 16 18 20 17 
i Fe Ee ae ac hibanl 19 20 18 17 
1815 Bogart ......... potion” W aot bead 
16 19 a eeSatcalivevds Oss te 
16 16 Guenther ............. 497.. 
1916 Plankinton .......... 17 10 12 
ee wat ee ie ees ll 9.. 16 
 ,. WME n.ccs cskevecccee 13 14 18 14 
19 15 Orloffski ............. eas 
oi ten ire 0 si eweatnn em citey al 1€.. 
te ES ciin veces ceca « 15 14 11 
13 14 ET. dep GOs sescnc ele an , RS 
ee OS ern ts) ye 
DR STE a 4 te aaceinnnes ine 41714 
17181816 Firzlaff ....... patos & ae 12... 14 
TD SP Ee SME | oc cen cco de once ee 16... 17 
19 1717 18 Dieter ....... pis bhast< +... 14 
ee Se POU 5 os vo csuacee’s dv) 10s 16 17 12 
T J Graham ,........ 19172019 Hensen .............. «. Aas 
MRO oo 0 kas chadukes 18 181818 Harvey .......... Riis ce ee 
SOE Ys one oo Setback BPG o. SRMEE, So uperdts cdescccs: os 00 8. 
WOE tee = catch recceee Bt Ee AU; LEME -ocance neers voens” 62 “eo as 
SS Se 1 f 2 oS eee See 12. 
BRUT 0 anos 9 tin sect i ORs ee AE oon ke nmenecanoee, b3.cel “4. 
Cunningham ..,...... 14.13 14.12 Savage ..........-..2. +2 e+ 2s 9 
PUTER nc cote dip deke BD AY sc WRUOTIO Chk dccctn tee tee 2 16 15 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


BERGEN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 
Hackensack,, N. J., June 25.—Following are the scores of the 












club shoot made to-day: 

G Piercy, 5 -1111101111001111111101111—214—25 
L Piercy, 5 .. -1012111101001111111111110—20—5—25 
Taylor, 5 ... -1110110111111911111111111—23—2—25 
Everett, 5 . -4101911110191111111111111—23—-1—24 
Stern, 8 .... -0010111000101011001111111—15 w 


Money, 4 
Griffith, 4 


-1111101111101111111111111—-23—-2—25 
-1111111111911100111111111—23—-2—25 





Raymond - -1010001000110100111011111—14 w 
Tie: 7 
G Piercy; 2.....00iisivsiereets 10111111111111110101111111111 —26 
o> OG, MD cebiedoteccenagsecssheacd 11901111111101110111111011011—25 
he: OD wc reas Senhsh Chbanguaeiees 111111111001911111111111111111—28 
AR 2S ee a err ee 111011111111011101111111011011—25 
Meme, SS Sitsetetedpte conecdepeeeed 0101101110111101111111111 w 
COUR EE - Sek nc nvccce asshnssanhicell 1111100101131111111111100 w 
Shoot-off: 
G Piercy ......00+. 0111111111— 9 Taylor ...... nipecey Til1iii1i— 9 
Ly PREC. os ccccsecs 1111111111—10 
Events 23 46 67:8 
Targets 0100 * © 0 
GI, 56 a5 0d 0Sb0cnc cpus ohicnerseqgens 8 8 9 9.6.7 
L Piercy mii Boke, ae tae 
Money ....... B38 2.8382, B53 0s 
Everett ...... Di. Ah oes sb as Se 
oe eee 6 6 5 & 6 6 12 
Raymond .... 1 c8 2. eS Sie 
TRGWOE woes ce cvbicsocieaw sabes ods cc ccesgewe.'oh oa at! -eetilk ae 
GERRI: 09 airs copupnidsly <vgeass ss ghe ccna oc 8 8 7 15 
Events 5 and 6 at pairs; No. 7 at 35yds. 
Twenty singles and 15 pairs: 
G PIG fineds Gu 01111111111111111111 —I9 
11 11 10 11 11 00 10 O1 11 11 11 10 11 10 11-23-42 
H Money .........- 11110011011111011111 


—16 
O1 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 10 10 10 11—-26—42 


f BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 


July 2.—The regular monthly club shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club was held this afternoon on the club’s grounds, at 
Rutherford, N. J. The weather was rather too warm for much 
comfort at the score, and the holiday shoot on Monday next, 
the Fourth of July, also had a bad effect on the attendance. 
Only nine shooters all told took part in the practice events 
and the club shoot, and of that number three were guests of 
the club, viz., Ed Taylor, H. Everett and Harold B: Money. 
The shooting was rather too hard for such a warm day, and 
scores in consequence fell down to a low mark. Huck alone 
showed anything like his usual form in the main event, but his 
work in the sweeps was not so good. Below are the records in 
the club shoot: 


W Huck, Se ne 
— 3-46 
-41101000111111013100111111111011111111110111111111 =—43 


*E Taylor .. 

P Paul, 8... .10001000101101101100110111111101111101111111011111—35 
11101110 + — 6441 

E Banks, 2.. PATA ISIN TE TNE 00 


— 1-40 
B Waters, 10..10111111010111111110111100011111100110010011100101—34 
0111001110 


— 6—40 
B James, 12. .10010100001000101101100001011101111011111001101111—28 
111111111110 ~ —l1—39 
*H Everett. ..11011110111101010101010111101111110110011111101110 = —36 
*H_ Money. . ..00110111100010111111100110111111110011101110111101 —35 
C Collins, 15..00100001000010100001 0000001010111 11010011110111101—22 
100111011001101 


* Guests. 





The Interstate Association, 


Tue Interstate trap-shooting tournament, fe for the Parker 
un Club, at Meriden, Conn., July 27 and 28, has its details full 
set forth in the neat perenne, wie can be obtained of Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, 122 Diamond Market, ws, Pa., or from 
Mr. C. S. Howar ker Gun Club, Meriden, Conn. 


d, secretary Parkes 
The for each is alike—ten events, of which six 
are at ie bluerocks, four at 20, entrance $1.50 and $2 respectively. 
There money each 


day, and a $80 silver prize cup 


ds of 
take the trolley cars 
opposi ouse, to Hanover 

Shooting commences at 9 o’clock sharp day. 
cup aforementioned is 16%in. high, is donated for 
and goes to the paid representative making the 
the entire programme both days. All 


cent. 
to Mr. H. L. iter, 26 
Sa telcaied i a makin 
at reasonable prices. 


at 
Park. 
The silver 





[Jury 9, 1808. 
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has gro’ 
importance to life of the sport, and at the same time a most 
vexatious one ‘man’ to settle to their satisfaction. - 
Ene 06: has been for years a feature in target i 
that have been to! Lely gone made 
and the fact that he has been allowed to run riot so many 
of under false 


years, living in part off of the amateurs of the coun a 
pretense that his mission was to promote the sport, is one of the 
most unaccountable of things. 

Years ago a few of the gun-makers had men in their employ who 
made the round of the leading tournaments of the country, acting 
both as salesmen and experts, or as experts with the gun only. 
and'used the records made by these men for advertising the shost- 
ing qualities of their make of guns. ‘ 

: the better shots in different sections of the country were 
eg guns for nothing, or at a nominal price, if they would use 
them at tournaments they attended and advise their friends to 
purchase that particular make of gun. 

With the advent of the many different makes of nitro powders 
came a still greater number of experts, sent out to show the ex- 
cellent qualities of the different brands on the market. 

hen, to keep up with the procession, the large loading com- 
nies sent out still more men to show how much better their 
joaded shells were than those loaded by their competitors. - 

In addition to all these there was the still greater number of 
the best shots in the country that were furnished loaded shells, 
guns or powder for their services in influencing the consumption 
oe particular make of goods with which they were being sup- 


ied. 

With this army of expert shots, supplied with free ammunition 

aid for their services, and in constant practice on account of 
ollowing tournament after tournament, the result has been natu- 
rally: that during this year the amateur has suddenly awakened 
to the fact that he has not only been supporting the manufacturers 
who supply him with guns powder and ammunition by consuming 
their sande, but, if he attends any tournaments, has been con- 
tributing to their representatives the money he has lost at the 
aforementioned tournaments. = 

The result of this awakening has been very apparent at all of the 
added money tournaments (and in passing it is noticeable that the 
added money tournament is the only one that attracts the paid 
expert) that have taken place this year. Taking Reading, Baltimore 
Des Moines, Kansas City and Omaha as examples, you will find 
in the reports of these shoots very few names except those of the 
old rounders. ij 

Realizing that the abuse has grown to such an extent that it 
was killing the interest in shooting, the Cleveland Target Co. 
determined this year to gre a tournament on different plans from 
any of the others given by them in years past, in order to demon- 
strate that if the paid expert was eliminated from the tournament 
as far as competing with the amateur was concerned, the amateur 
would once more come out of his hole and attend tournaments, and 
in as large numbers as ever. "beet: 

The result of that tournament was most gratifying in every re- 
_spect, not only to the Cleveland Target Co., but to the repre- 
sentatives of other manufacturers who attended the shoot in order 
to show their goods, but not to win the money of their customers. 

The _week following the Chamberlin tournament came the Soo 
Gun Club tournament at Sioux City, Ia. This was also an ama- 
teur tournament, and like the Chamberlin tournament had over 
100 shooters on the grounds, and with a still more noticeable lack 
of paid experts in attendance. ; 

Now here were two of the largest tournaments of the year, with 
more than twice as many amateurs or consumers of guns and am- 
munition in attendance than at any other tournament of the year, 
and we find hardly any of the class of men in attendance who are 
supposed to be promoting the sport of trap-shooting, and who 
claim that without them the sport must die. > 

Why they were not in attendance -at these two tournaments is 
very nt ‘to understand when the system under’ which they are 
employed is known. | 5 f 

ese men all receive a certain set sum per year, ranging from 
as low as $100 and ammunition furnished to as high as $2,500. 
Most of them are free to come and go as they please, and pay all 
their own expenses, of all kinds, and shoot for their own money, 
pocketing the losses as well as the winnings. 3 . 

Traveling expenses eat up about all they receive from their 
employers, so they must depend upon their winnings to make 
a living; and for that reason tournaments where they are not per- 
mitted to shoot for the money of the amateur are boycotted, al- 
— these tournaments give them by far the best opportunity 
to show the goods of their a. : 

Knowing that the success of the Chamberlin and Soo Gun Club 
tournaments meant a new era in trap-shooting, these “promoters” 
of the sport not only kept away from these shoots, but tried in 
every way possible to keep everybody else away; but with very 
poor success. 

When manufacturers send their salesmen to tournaments and for- 
bid them to shoot for the money purses they will find that it 
will perhaps cost them more per year for the services of their 
representatives, but they will notice a marked increase in the at- 
tendance at tournaments and in the consumption of their goods. ~ 

There is already a strong tendency in this direction, as can be 
seen by the fact that the salesmen of several manufacturers were 
present at the Chamberlin tournament, and they all expressed 
themselves as more than pleased with the success of the shoot. 

The action of Harvey McMurchy, of the Hunter Arms Co., at 
the New York shoot at Rochester, in not entering any of the 
State events, but only shooting in the o; or “wolf” events, places 
him on record in favor of the new departure, and at the same 
time makes him pretty well disliked in certain quarters. Think 
of Harvey McMurchy being disliked! 

A large proportion of the cash purses and several of the best 
prizes in the merchandise event in the State events were won by 

id experts who should not have been allowed to owen in the 

tate events at all, although they were residents of the State. 

To the credit of Mr. Banks it can be said that although he won 
the first prize in one of the classes in the merchandise event he 
immediately turned it over to the others who had tied him in the 
main event, but whom he had shot out in the ties. 

State tournaments should at all hazards be strictly amateur 
shoots, as to the writer’s knowledge several State trap-shooters’ 
associations have been nesrly if not quite disrupted by the strong 
professional showing at all State meets, that carriessaway year after 
year most of the prizes and money. 

Tournaments can be run on the same plan as the last Chamber- 
lin shoot, and these experts can shoot among themselves and with 
the best of the amateurs that may desire to compete with them, but, 
as one of the experts said to the writer in discussing the Chamber- 
lin programme: “Well, that is all right, but we can only shoot 
against amateurs that are about as good as we-are.” There is 
the whole question in a nutshell. Without the easy amateur 
or “producer, as they call him, they find it hard to make both 
ends meet. Knowing that they were right, feeling that other 
manufacturers would soon adopt the same views, realizing that 
they would incur the ill will and opposition of the paid expert, but 
depending upon the support of the consumers of its manufactures 
the Cleyeland Target Co. ran its last tournament for amateurs, an 
announ that its sixth annual tournament, June 15 to 16, will 
be run on the same principle. 

: ' Pau Norrs. 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, June 23.—The attendance at the r 
of the Audubon Gun Club yesterday was slim. ere was no badge 
shoot and the feature of the day’s sport was the monthly cu 
shoot, which was won by C. S. Burkhardt, who scored 24 out of 

sible birds. This was remarkably good shooting considering the 
Pooey wind. Following are the scores: 


lar weekly shoot 






Events: i? 3. Resets: ad $3 
‘argets: ‘argets: 

C Burkhardt .........13 13 2419 Alexander ........... 10 11 18 14 

J eae ses0? OI Mis TRE ivic cc cccdiess us BD 

E Burkhardt ......... 9122212 Talsma .............. .. 1019 .. 

R H Hebard........ 11 919... Jacobs stsecescrecsees e+ 1020 17. 

P Stover............ 12 817. WW Smith... .6.<.5..:s OB... 

Scheer ge; ciscdsdccce-4.. 0-40 cc, 4500 eenethor.......... .. 28. 

OW Bian cs GARE We OMG incccnisc ce 40 Bs 

ie eee MEE. Svevisecsneics oy 0s Mele 

O’Brien .: DU IO AE PUNE ei ccctciicee ee oe ck 8 

SERUM sahara ser ersey 9 $13 .C 3} Bebed.........:..55...3 
* shoot. eas 










’ will take on 








“POREST AND STREAM. 


- Dupont Gun Club, 
Owmana, Neb., June 25.--The ‘regular shoot of the Dupont Club 
was held to-day tt the presence of a large number of spectators. 
The interest aid the ee ene in the regular shoots 
are increasing with each ing week, and part of the credit 
for this is surely due to the efforts of Parmelee and Hallowell, 
who are r attendants and “jolliers.” Mr. Charles North, a 
brother of Paul North, of Cleveland, looked after the traps and 
them in fine order, which added much to the pleasure of the 
shooters. Of the 2,500 targets thrown less than one per cent. was 
broken by the trap. The club is formulating plans for a strictly 
amateur tournament, to be given in September. The intention is 
to add considerable money. A large attendance is anticipated. 
The score of the shoot follows: Event No. 1 was the club score. 
Nos. 2 and 3 were team races, $5 per team: 
Snapper No. 1 ...... AS ye uspueeed _-19101111111111111111—20 
(Back score)........ 1190911111110111111111—19 
Townsend .........+ 
Parmelee ... 



































Randlett .. 19111111111111101111—19 
Con os 
Goodrich 11111011111111111111—19 
Welch .. 111101111 — 
Davis ... 00111010001111101000—10 
Morrill ... 11011119911111111—17 
Goldsmith 01010111111010100100—11 
Brewer .... i. 111—19 
Hallowell . 11111111111111111011—19 
Icken .. « --11110111010011010111-—14 
Dvorak . . -11101011111011111110—16 
Schnieder - -11101001111111001111—15 
Salisbury . eeccceseeceees ALOMMIOIONIMINIIN—I7 
Nelson ..... eececceccccceseeecees cohLLI1111111100110101—16 
H. Bauman ........0000 esdsetedteseodnece «++ -11101111111011110101—16 
Ackerman ....... Sattgenenddpteesecd -11111111111111100011—17 
MENU cyst crates teers sinbeccare edac - -10000011110001100011— 9 
Bethy 2 55i50bs cace Eccasctwteedes awe . -11001011010001110101—11 
SOE acne coces ine ghide cowbiwee ca vocwnves Neen 01110010111101111111—15 
WHEE shi bonacctse Fecaccssees eeeseceeccccecceesseLLIOIOONONIIINi—ié6 
ES Sica vg condacsessccdocecs jseeds Gisveetacees 00111111111111110111—17 
No. 2, team race: 

Team No. 1. Team No. 2. ' 
Townsend .....1111111111—10 Conrad ....... 1111111111—10 
Parmelee .......1111111111—10 Hallowell ...... 0111111101— 8 
Snapper . - -1110110110— 7 Welsh ......... 1100111011— 7 
Icken .... --1111110011— 8 Dvorak ........1101000011— 5 
Schnieder --1111101100— 7 Sp eS 1111111011— 9 
WORE cistees -.1010111101— 7—49 Salisbury ...... 1111110111— 9—48 

No. 3: 

Team No. 1. Team No. 2. 
Townsend ..... 0101110111— 7 Conteh: ise vce 1111111111—10 
Parmelee ...... 1111110000— 6 Hallowell 1111111111—10 
Snapper ....... 1111111111—10 elsh 111111111— 9 
FORO  coecvcdece 1111101111— 9 Dvorak 1111010111— 8 
Schnieder ..... 1011011111— 8 Curtis .. 1001111111— 8 
WEEE: wuvrccdased 1111011111— 9—49 Salisbury ...... 1110111011— 8—53 

No. 4, doubles: 
RMR: Sat cdee viceeeldeavEces cdicheesseecces 11 00 11 01 11 10 11 11—12 
CINE 1 iets nblist ciniddebcceeststdecesddvecce MUnaUnNMNU —-L 
i Metiehspuncietudtsadbndd cacuweteduen 111110 11 11 —9 
MDL ravines cde diechc tus bdeenetee sie éenee 11 11 10 10 11 —8 
DEES chcdbcdteccdecie<ccedovecbsctcceace 11 10 10 10 11 —7 
Townsend Mcbbseesspsivesdvecceseescuce wliUueHnH —8 
I ocink aa berdsebutindas dunaerereconatda 01 10 —2 

Practice shoot, 10 birds: 
TERPGE. 0 cas coecasee 0101101211— 7 Welch ............. 1101122110— 8 
Randlett .......... 2221011111— 9 Goldsmith ......... 1221111112—10 
Hallowell ........ + «112222222210 Icken .........000- 0122111122— 9 
Parmelee .......... 2112222222—10 





Pine Bluff Gun Club. 


Piwe Buurr, Ark., June 23.—To-day was an ideal shooting day 
with the exception of the heat, and the magautrap worked to per- 
fection. Coles, who has been bringing up the rear in general 
average, jumped to second place and seemed to be at himself 
again. John Speers has deserted his shooting friends, and says he 
don’t intend to shoot over the trap any more. The trouble with 
John is he is too easily discouraged, and I would advise him to 

et his gun and join us. It takes practice to make a good per- 
Scot with the gun, and John is too good a shot to become 
discouraged because he makes a poor score twice in succession. 
‘J. A. Coles won to-day’s contest for A medal, breaking 22 out of 

Clements and Coles defeated Lloyd and Clements for Keely 
cup on following score: 


CHMMOMES nce dcccensscevires 19 BME Fadapvokdeoks omeodepse 6 
Clee sev ihccice re eceslencices 18—37 Howell 
The —— scores were made: 
hot ° 
Av. 
-900 Ornold 


-880 Sorrels 
-800 Williams .. 
-780 








Wm. T. Smith Gun Club. 


Puriapevpaia, June 25.—The regular monthly shoot of the Wm. 
T. Smith Gun Club was held to-day on their grounds, Rope Ferry 
Road and Magazine Lane. Gold and silver badges are offered to 
first, second and third man each month, to be contested for. 
Twenty-five bluerocks per man, known angles. The scores were: 


Wm T Smith 1201911111111111111111111—24 
CHPOIOINE 6 oko osc csbinescudeces - -1111001111101011001111111—19 

We ings cstetdse tin svseeccdecesec - -1110011000111610111111111—18 
EBWIS nc crcctissevvaressocsve - -1010110001111001111100111—16 
PE Duos back phutulabivactcnsgsey open’ 0101091111110101101101110—16 





After the club match Smjth and J. E. shot a private match for a 
small purse, same conditions as above. Each broke 19 out of the 
25 and shot it off at 5 birds, when they broke straight, and it was 
postponed until next Saturday. The scores were: 


Smith ..... Paha Rugietney VWs Gun ede bonnes 1010111111101111101110101—19 
Bo Bee bod ceddvc pee ceddcvconccccvesesspecget ALEPOMeLE REED LIOnee-+10 
‘Tie, shot off at 5: 
EE ss oo haaden odo e eds vs RRMR FCI 5 cocccasectdececescevsces Till 
GREENER. 





Hingham Gun Club. 


Hincnamu, Mass., June 25.—The silver cup having been now 
won three times by igeins, now becomes his personal property. 
A high wind made good scores difficult to make. 


AV ASON occ cscccccccssctccdeccescees 1111011001101110101011110 
; 1011110111111101111111111 —39 

HebeF808 55 6E iS eicccp cece cvececee 1011911111111111010001111 
1000011111100111111110101 —38 

HOWE on le ccanscccccccdicconsccses 0011110011110111101110111 
; * 0010111111111111110101111—38— 2—40 

Higgins © .......ccedsecececsvecoees 1010110101111100111100110 


0011111111010101010101111—33—10—43 
0000010011000011100000000 


0010009010000000100000011—11—15—26 
Sethe: sss cS ioivie ott 1110010001100110100000001 
" 0101011111011110110010000—25—12—37 
Panties oii ets eins deh een 1010010010100010000000001 
0000000000100100010101—15—15—30 
Spalding ......-0.s++0..05% ree 0011111101110100000100101 
1111010100011010111010111—29— 2—31 


Lincoln .....-eesesesesees oerece ee eietititiariaeae 
1001101111111010111001001—25—10—35 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co.’s new catalogue is a model of 
typographical neatness and concise information in respect to its 
products. It is far from being exclusively an enumeration of 
munitions of war. . M. loaded and paper shells occupy a 
conspicuous place. Cartridges of every description are so classified 
that any information concerning them can be obtained in a mo- 
ment. — the new goods announced are grease-proof and 

wads of improved material, for use over nitro 
powders, smokeless powder cartridges in a larger variety of caliber 
and styles. The catalogue will be mailed on application to the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 313 Broadway, New York. 


The third month of the Greenfield Gun Club, Pittsburg, 
LOE Toe oes aston the Seoprean hs 
entrance to each $1.30. Shooting commences 

. areet ¢ Pog 20 and 10 per —, Targets 

cents pleases may shoot for target 

only. John C. Knode, secretary, Greenfield avenue, Pittsburg. 5 


Seattle Rod and Gun Club, 
SeattLe, Wash., June 28.—The Seattle Rod and Gun Club won 


“a glorious victory over Tacoma yesterday afternoon at the West 
ttle traps, making the third consecutive victory for the Hunting - 


and ; challenge trophy in frve years. Each team was com- 

osed of five men, who shot down birds at a tiine, with 50 
irds to the man. Seattle’s team was composed of MéSsrs. Ruppe, 
Ellis, Stevens, Chellis and Hood, and that of -Tacoma 6f Messrs. 
Young, Ebberly, Pierce, Cormen and Smith. 

Considering that there was a good wind blowing all the time 
the scores made as a whole were Pee Seattle scored 197 to 187 
for Tacoma. Hood, of Seattle, led with a total of 45. Young, of 
Tacoma, was second with 44. Young got 24. out of his last 25, 
making the best run of the day, Ellis and Ruppe both shot well, 
and considering that Ruppe has not shot at all lately he made a 
very good score; but Jack always gets down to work when it 


comes to hustling those Tacoma boys for the cup. Stevens in- 


the racc shot nothing like his form, only getting 33, for right 
afterward he had 20 straight chalked up to his reonrd. He is fe 
erally good for 42 or 43, but yesterday must have been his off day 
in the race. Pierce, of Tacoma, did not shoot as well as he is 
expected to, for he is counted among the best shots in the North- 
west; but the. best of them fall down sometimes. His shooting 
yesterday though was much better than at the last meeting. Ellis 
also improved on his work of the month previous. Ebberly, one 
of Tacoma’s oldest shooters, got back into et game yesterday, and 
got 35. In the sweeps though he was riglft there every time, and 
in the last event of 10 singles, reverse, and 5 pairs, he got 17—8 
out of 10 reverse, and 9 out of 10 in the pairs. Chellis was pushing 
Ruppe and Ellis along, and got a total of 38. Carmen, of Tacoma, 
was low man with 30. He shot well in his first 25, but fell down 
on the last string. 

All the boys are ienpnsiont now for the Vancouver shoot, which 
starts on the 29th and lasts four days. 

There is $1,444 added money, besides about $1,500 in medal and 
prizes, making a grand total of about $3,000. It is only open to 
the shooters of the Northwest Association. Seattle hopes to bring 
back some of those trophies, and also hopes to separate the boys 
from their cash up there in a fair and sgecteiaantive manner, and 
may the best man win, whoever he may be. The scores: 


Seattle. 

Meee... (as 14111111111101111111101111011111111111011111110111—45 
Ruppe ...... 11.11111110111111111101111001111110111001111101110] 41 
Ellis _deeeeeee 11111100111111111111101110110010111111110011011111—40 - 
Chellis ...... 11111011011010111111110011101101110101111111101110—38 
Stevens ..... 11011111111000111000110111000011101111100011110111—33—197 

Tacoma. 
Young ...... 10011101111111010111111111111111119111111111110111—44 
PERCE «0500. 0111110100111111114191111114111101111111111110001—41 
Smith ...... 11111111101101110011111101111101000011111010011111—37 


Ebberly .. ..110101010111011114111111111111110010101011100001001—35 
Carman ..... 11001111101110110111111101100110000010110011101000—30—187 


Events: 123456 Events: 1234567 

Targets: 15 15 20 10 20 20 20° Ss Targets: 15 15 20 10 20 20 20 
Hood ....... 141419 19191815 Clarke .......... 6 16 13 14 
Stevens ..... ll 920 9181614 Nelson .......... 5 13 17 16 
WIM avecoaes 1415 18 .. 171513 Carman ....... 8 12 5 
Young ...... 1012... 912..12 Ebberly 01 
Block.<.<ss0< 101116 7141414 McKee a9 
W . Mardy... 18 10..." .s 3. a3: <s Sa a 
Chellis ...... 141119 9121610 Ruppe ... 
Wiegel ...... 10 712 51411 .. Johnson . 

dardy ., OD oo ok xe cate SO 

ENE dp tcowe cs. ae 18 814.... Louis .. 
Spokane .... .. .. 15 7151116 Spencer .... 

BOR ove casks 13 10 16 15 12 ipkens . 
ee ee 14 7131615 Bo 





* Ten singles, reverse, and 5 pairs, 








nswers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





Cc. S., New York.—The record you mention does not make the 
party a professional. So long as he does not follow trap-shooting 


for a livelihood in whole or in an important part, he is an 
amateur. 


J. E., Des Moines, Ia.—Paper shells are the most convenient 
and are sufficiently efficacious for all purposes. Brass shells may 
be reloaded, therefore have an advantage on the score of economy. 
The proper load for a me boy at targets is 2% or 2%drs. of 
powder and lioz. of No. 7% shot. The gun you mention is 
excellent for the purpose. Pa 


J. W. F., Aramosa, _Ia.—I have been watching the columns of 
your paper for something in regard to frogs. Will you kindly tell 
me where I can get bullfrogs for breeders, or where I can get 
young frogs, tadpoles or spawh, with which to stock my ponds? 
Ans. From local waters, we should say. The only frog farming 
yet achieved in this country consists a the capture of wild frogs 
in a time of plenty and keeping them for market. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


jada _—_— ! 


Unique Long Island. 


Unper this title the Long Island Railroad publishes a collection 
of half-tone views of picturesque and inviting Long Island, the 
great pleasuring ground of Greater New York. It is a delectable 
country of shady groves and silver beaches, of fishing waters 
fresh and salt, and famous hunting grounds, with manifold and 


. inestimable resources for every taste. Just to look through the 


pages of “Unique Long Island’’ gives one a desire to prove in 
person the delights pictured in its pages. The little work will ‘be 


sent (for five cents to prepay postage) by the Long Islz il- 
road Co., Long Island City, N. Y.—Adv.- ae 


Pachting. 


Fixtures. 











JULY. 


7-8-9. Winthrop, open, water sports, Boston Harbor. 

9. Royal Canadian, first and 22ft. K classes, Toronto. 

9. Riverside, annual, Long Island Sound. 

9. Royal St. Lawrence, 20, 18 and 15ft. classes, Dorval. 
9. Burgéss, second championship, Massachusetts Bay. 

9. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

9.. Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

9. Norwalk, club, Long Island Sound. 

9. Woods Holl, championship, West Falmouth. 

9. Wollaston, ladies’ day, Boston Harbor. \ 
9. Taunton, jadies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 

9-10. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass, 

9. Canarsie, open, Jamaica Bay. 

11-13. Seawanhaka trial races, 20ft. class, Oyster Bay: 


11. Quincy, ladies’ day, Boston Harbor. ’ 
14. Miramichi, Adams cup, Chatham. : 
14. Seawanha! annual, Oyster Bay. ar 


16. Beverly, fourth championship, Buzzard’s Bay. 
16-23. Larchmont, race week, Long Island Sound. 
16. Corinthian Marblehead, championship, Massachusetts Ba 
16. Shelter Island, ladies’ day, Gardiner’s Bay. 
16. New Jersey Ath., invitation race, Newark Bay. 
16. Seawanhaka, evelt mem.° cup, 4 oe Bay. 
16-17. Corinthian San_ Francisco, cruise, Marin Islands. 
16. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Lay. 
16. Queen sity, ie. class, Toronto. 
16. Royal St. Lawrence 20, 18 and 16ft. classes, Dorval. 
16. Chicago, annual, e Michigan. 
{7.. American, cruise, Ipswich, 
pg Ae Gowces er, cruise iP pete: 8 
more, ster cup, esapeake Bay. 
23. incy, open, Boston Harter. . ‘ 
23. 3 inthrop, club, Boston Harbor, . 


iff class, Newb ; 
33 Royal Canadian, 27, #2 and skif class:s, Toronto, 
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FOREST AND sTREAM. 





wrence, 25 and 18ft. classes, Dorval. 
25. Interlake Y. R. er eee Bay, Lake Erie. 


2. Cape C club, 
F 4 4 , Mass. 

Conmthian Marblehead, club, _. ae 
Burgess, oe,» usetts Bay. 
American, ’ cruise, New 
on —— See, hs 1 

ew jee cup. > ; 
See eee each Gardiner 

5 iner’s oi 

Indian arbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Aug. 7. Corinthian San_ Francisco, cruise. ; 
. Royal St. Lawrence, 25, 18 and 16ft. classes, Dorva:. 7 
; Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. a: 
. Queen City, 27ft. class, Toronto. ae 
31-Aug. 1. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. i 


AUGUST. 


1, Marchester, open, Manchester, Mass. 
1. Burgess, moonlight sail, Massachusetts Bay. 
3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, midsummer’ series, Mass. Bay. 
3 lsunton, cruise to Newport. 
Fall River, ladies’ day, Mount Hope Bal. 
Chicago, race to Mackinac Lake, Michigan. 
. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Beverly, Van Rensselaer oe Marke. 
. Hempstead Harbor, annual mg Island Sound. 

6. quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
6. Wollaston, open, Boston Harbor. 

6-7. Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 

6. Norwalk, club, Long Island Sound. 

6. Mount Hope, open, Mount Hope Bay. 

6. Woods Holl, championship, Hadley Harbor. . 
6-8-9. Oshkosh, Green Lake cup,~Felker cup, Oshkosh, Wis. 
6. Queen City, 16ft. class, Toronto, : 

6. Royal Canadian, first and 22ft. classes, Toronto. 

6. Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

8% American, Newburyport day, Newburyport. 

9. Squam, open, Annisquam. 
10. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester Harbor. 
10-11. Chicago, open, Mackinaw. 
13. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
13. oe City, 19ft. class, Toronto. 

orseshoe Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
13. New Jersey Ath., cup, Newark Bay. 
13. Cohasset, open, Cohasset Harbor. 
13. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
13. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Winthrop, evening race, Boston Harbor. 
13. Jubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Burgess, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
18. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
13. American, cruise, Newburyport. 
13. Taunton, cruise to Newport. 
13. Shelter island, open, Gardiner’s Bay. ; 
13-14. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Port Richmond. 
13-18. Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka international cup, Montreal, 
e St. Louis. | 

18-14. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
13. Green Bay, annual, Green Bay, Wis. 
18. Miramichi, Stewart pennant, Oak Point. 
18. Plymouth, open, Plymouth, Mass. 
19. Kingston, open, Kingston, Mass. 
Huguenot, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Park City, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 

uincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

inthrop, club, Boston Harbor. 
Woods Holl, championship, West Falmouth. 
Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Burgess, ene, Massachusetts Bay. 
Royal Canadian, 27, and skiff classes, Toronto. 
Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
22-23-24. Quincy, challenge cup, Boston Harbor. 
22. Wollaston, cup, Boston Harbor. 

. Cape Cod, open, Provincetown. c . 
22-26. Qeawanhaka- Phila. Cor., knockabout interclub match, Oyster 


sss 


AAA we 
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BE 


BE 


Bay. 

Wellfleet, open, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Fall River, open, Mount Hope Bay. 
Beverly, club meeting and informal race, Buzzard’s Bay. 
peers City, 27ft. class, Toronto. 

untington, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Douglaston, special, Long Island Sound. 
Cor. Marblehead, third championship, Massachusetts. Bay. 
Woods Holl, open, West Falmouth. ; 
Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay. 
Taunton, open, Taunton, Mass. 4 
American, cruise to Squam. : 
-28. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Petaluma. 
Canarsie, Corinthian race, Jamaica ae 
Baltimore, Withers cup, esapeake y. 
New Jersey Ath., club, Newark Bay, 
. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
American, moonlight sail, Newburyport, Mass. 

SEPTEMBER. 


3. Savin Hill, open, Boston Harbor. 
3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
3. Woods Holl, championship, Sussett Harbor. . 
3-4-5. Wollaston, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
Beverly, eighth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. : 
Cor. Philadelphia, fall, Essington, Delaware River. 
Larchmont, fall, Long Island Sound. 
. Norwalk, open, Long Island Sound. 
. Norwich, open, Long Island Sound. 
Beverly, open, Buzzard’s Bay. z 
Newport, club, Narragansett Bay. 
City Point, club, New Haven, Long Island Sound. 
American, skiff class, Newburyport, Mass. 
ubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay. ‘ 
urgess, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
Lynn, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
oyal Canadian, Prince of Wales cup, Toronto. 
. Pacific, interclub regatta, San Francisco Harbor. 
10. Beverly, tenth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
10. Royal Canadian, skiff class, Toronto. 
10. Riverside, annual, Long Isiand Sound. 
10. Hull, open, Boston Harbor. 
10. Massachusetts Y. R. A., rendezvous, Hull. 
10. South Baste, henteae Boston Harbor. 
10. Winthrop, cruise to Hull. 
10. Burgess, sail-off, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
10. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
10. Taunton, club, Taunton, Mass. 
10. Baltimore, McAllister cup. 
10. Chicago, fall, Lake Michigan. . 
11. Corinthian San Francisco, regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
ll. Massachusetts Y. R. A., review, 7 
17-18. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Vallejo. 
17. American, cruise to Plum Island. 
17. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
17. speoee City, 22ft. K class, Toronto. 
26. Newport, ladies’ day, Narrangansett Bay. 
29. Miramichi, Gould cup, Newcastle. 
30. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 


OCTOBER. 
14. Miramichi, Watt cup, Chatham, 


SSSSSSSSAARB 
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THE most interesting yachting event of the present 
week is the performance of the late flagship of the New 
York Y. C., Corsair II., now the U. S. S. Gastecmnie. of 
the biockading dron off Santiago. Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, second in command of the 
Maine at the time she was blown up, is now in com- 
mand of the Gloucester. When Admiral Cervera made 
the desperate dash out of Santiago harbor last Sunday 
morning, the Gloucester devoted herself to the two 


Spanish torpedo destroyers, Furor and Pluton, at- - 


tacking the pair directly under the guns of Morro 
Castle and the fire of the big Viscaya. From the ac- 
counts thus far at harfd, the Gloucester did the most of 
the work of Saleen two vessels, both of which 
were beached, one blowing up. Later in the day the 


‘the centerboard _—_ a vital one on this si 


Gloucester turned up to the westward in time to send a 
boat to the burning money flagship, in which Admiral 
Cervera was taken ashore, and on immediately surren- 
dering was taken off to the Gloucester, being received at 
her gangway by Lieut. Com. Wainwright. The work of 
this little ship under extreme conditions, for which she 
was never intended, reflects the highest credit pon her 
designer, Mr. J. Beavor Webb. 


On Monday, July 11, and the'two succeeding days, the 
Seawanhaka C. Y. C. will hold its trial races for the 
selection of a challenger in the match with the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C. As usual, but little sailing has been 
done thus far by the 2oft. fleet, though the races are but 
five weeks off, and much of this time must necessarily be 
wasted in transportation. Two of the proposed chal- 
lengers, one new and one old, have sailed a few races 
on the north shore of the Sound, but there has been 
none of that thorough and systematic racing on the part 
of the class as a whole which is the only thing that can 
develop the best speed of the boats. The final trial races, 
in default of such preliminary work, merely serve to 
show the defects inherent in every new boat, and there 
is not sufficient time between them and the cup races for 
putting the boats into the best possibie shape. The de- 
fending fleet began its work later than usual this year, 
but it has already sailed several races, and in addition 
it has the time for final preparation which is lost by the 
challenger in transportation. 


Girth as a Factor of Measurement. 


THERE has been for several years past a general 
agreement on the part of all interested in the 
improvement of the measurement rule on one 
point: that the main end to be attained by a 
new rule is an increase of displacement and area 
ot midship section. It has been generally recognized 
that, however correct the main factors of the existing 
rules, length and sail area, may be, when brought to bear 
on the fin-keel type they discourage the use of dis- 
placement; and that a very weak point has been de- 


veloped in the rules that can only be removed by the ' 


addition of a factor directly related to displacement. 
Numerous proposals to this end have been advanced, 
including the use of displacement and area of midship 
section as divisors, the use of the depth of midship sec- 
tion at one-quarter of the beam, and of the inclusion of 
both beam and draft in the formula as direct taxes upon 
extreme dimensions. 

The use of girth as a factor of measurement dates 
back many years, though it has never become general 
in America or England. It has had advocates in this 
country, it has been used locally in England, as at 
Liverpool, and on the continent it has been quite wide- 
ly used, being an important factor of ‘the French 
rules for some years., It was suggested by the 
conference of British designefs held in 1895-6, and 
adopted as an important factor of the Y. R. A. rule 
in the latter year. We have repeatedly published this 


rule, and it has been brought directly to the attention ° 


of American yachtsmen of late through the visit of Mr. 
Jarvis to England. 

While the evidence thus far, after two years of trial, is 
in favor of the new rule in British waters, there are good 
theoretical reasons against*the use of girth as a factor; 
reasons which are not disposed of by the evidence of ex- 
istingr British boats. 

Bearing in mind that the direct end in view is the in- 
ducement of the designer to take a larger area of midship 
section, at the same time leaving him free as to the pro- 
portions and form of this area, we are met with the fact 
that girth is of itself in no sense a measure of the area 
included within it, unless the character of the section is 
the same; there is no essential relation between the peri- 
meter of a figure and its superficial area. 

This much in thedry, now in practice the corrective 
effort of girth as applied to any form of yacht sec- 
tion must be limited to the filling out of some part of the 
space a. a., which lies inside of a line A B, drawn from 
the end of the beam at L.W.L. to the bottom of keel, 
Fig. 1; by the substitution of curves, as b or c, for the 
angle d, of the fin type. In doing this, its direct tendency 
is to produce the triangular section, A, B, C, an impos- 
sibility, owing to the lack /of stability of this form. 
When the designer attempts to improve the section by 
adding a bilge at b, b, outside the line A, B, the girth 
measurement at once steps in to penalize him. Of the 
relation of girth to bulk, it may be said that bulk 
is, on principle, and most manifestly, penalized and dis- 


.criminated against, and where its use is encouraged 


at all it is only capriciously and indirectly, as in the case 
above, where the inducement to cut the bilge at b is 
quue as strong as that to fill the hollow within the 
ine. 
_ The conditions under which the rule has been tried 
in England are somewhat limjted, and by no means the 
same as those existing on this side. The tendency of 
girth as ‘used in the Y. R. A. rule is to produce a section 
in which beam and draft are approximately equal, the 
section of Vanessa, Minerva and many other excellent 
yachts of different eras. In that it has in a measure 
displaced the fin-keel and restored this form of section, 
as shown in the Forest anp Stream of March 10, it has 
been of immediate benefit to yachting. At the same 
time we believe that any well-informed yachtsman will, 
upon examination of many of the sections, and a study 
of the dimensions of the yachts, come to the conclusion 
that the draft is very light for good windward work, a 
complaint already made against the new boats. As con- 
cerns these sections, it may be said that none of them 
could be symmetrically enlarged, thus giving more dis- 
placement, without incurring a penal wie the rule; 
and on the other hand, any symmetrical reduction of area 
Cased displacement) would receive a premium under the 
rule. 4 

The question of the effect of the rule as applied to 
of the 
water, is disposed of in England by the imple pro- 
cess of barring the entire eetberbibera: ty = gor that 


practically the rule, as in actual use in t Britain, 


limits ‘designers to the keel type of yacht and one 

Ts oS “midshi Baie uaa: 
of i isas ijent argument against 

tion of the Y. R. A. rule as it cea ty American 

yacht clubs, as the designer must be allowed a larger 


- liberty of choice both as to the use of the centerboard 


or keel, and the form of section. While any new rule 





Fig. 1. 


to be satisfactory in this country must discriminate 
against such yachts as Dragoon and El Heirie, it must 
leave a free field for the development of the moderate 
centerboard type. 

The influence of the British Y. R. A. rule on Dragoon 
and El Heirie is shown in Fig. 2. Assuming the beam, 
the depth of keel outside of hull proper, and the center-. 





Fig. 2. 


board, to be constant for all chances of section, it 
will be plain that any attempt to improve the original 
shoal section by deepening it, as shown by the broken 
line, must increase the girth, and consequently the final 
measurement; directly encouraging the slab type as com- 
pared with a yacht of useful depth. 

Under the Y. R. A. rule the measurement may be in- 





Fig. 3. 


creased by two essentially different causes, by the in- 
crease of the Gncenes hee and draft, both of which: 
constitute levers which give power i 


unassociated with 
bulk; or by the simple increase of bulk, without increase. 
of the levers, thus involving an increase of the work to 
be Some wit no increase of the power to do it. The. 
effect, to discriminate between power and 
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foundation this relation between the power, as derived 
from the two levers, beam and draft, and the work 
done in driving the greatest pogsible area at the fe- 
‘quired speed, it leaves to the designer the largest pos- 
sible liberty in choice of keel or centerboard type, of 
proportions of beam and draft, and of form of section; 
at the same time it makes it compulsory that he should 
pay to a certain extent for the power gained by long lev- 
ers, through a proportionately large area of section to 
be driven. How much he shall pay, in other ,words, just 
what combination of speed and ‘accommodation yachts- 
men desire, is fixed by the constant or multiplier decided 
on for the factor, the square root of the midship sec- 
tion. 

The effect of this rule with the constant proposed by 
Mr. Hyslop (3.33 M.S.) is also shown in Fig. 2. The 
original shoal section would be taxed under the rule 
by an increase of the yacht’s racing measurement, but 
if enlarged to the broken line the tax would disappear 
and the measurement would be precisely the same as it 
is to-day under the Seawanhaka rule. 

The effect on the fin-keel is shown in_Fig. 3, the 
original fin section would be taxed under the proposed 
rule by an addition to the present measurement, but if 
the section were filled out to the broken line, giving a 
yacht of good internal accommodation instead of a 
mere hollow shell, the tax would disappear, and the 
yacht would race at her present measurement by the 
Seawanhaka rule. 

Under the Y. R. A. rule beam and girth are taxed 
directly and draft indirectly, as we have shown, with 
unsatisfactory results, at least as applied to American 
uses. Under the proposed rule neither of these elements 
is a subject of direct tax; but at the same time there is 
the strongest possible bar to the abuse of extreme dimen- 
sions, unaccompanied by a reasonable amount of dis- 
placement. , 

There are two important points to be considered in 
connection with this latest proposal; in the first place, is 
the principle correct in theory and likely to work well in 
practice? In the second place, if the principle is correct, 
what constant shall be selected? It is the opinion of 
the originator of the formula that even with the con- 
stant proposed by him (3.33, or 6.66, when factored over 
the present divisor 2 of the Seawanhaka rule) the fin- 
keel type will have a fair chance beside new yachts built 
under the rule. It will be obvious that by altering this 
constant the rule can be made to encourage any type, 
from the extreme fin to the equally extreme cruising tub. 
The figure suggested will, we think, produce what yachts- 
men profess to want, a moderate type of yacht, keel or 
centerboard at will, and if it does this nothing more 
can fairly be asked. If, at the same time, it gives a 
fighting chance to the fin-keel to race with the new 
yachts, so much the better. 





Kennebec Y. C. 


Bath, Me., Kennebec River. 
Saturday, June 25. 

From club house to Bath Iron Works buoy, thence to 
Lebanon Bluffs buoy, then to Winslow’s Ledge lower 
buoy, thence to club house, all buoys to be left to port. 
Distance, four miles. Weather fair, with threatening 
clouds, which did not materialize. Wind S.S.W., fresh, 
then very light. .Tide, end of ebb and start of flood. 

Both classes same course. Summary. 


$ Length. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Dewey, Harrington...... 20.11 4 08 45 0 56 15 0 56 15 
Marguerite, Hutchins... .20.04 4 24 26 1 09 46 1 09 23 
U. C., Silsby........ ee -019.10 4 23 35 1 09 55 1 09 24 
Woodcock, Percy........20.02 4 24 55 1 10 55 1 10 23 
Glide, Brooks............ 18.08 4 28 15 113 15 1il 41 
Fourth Class. 
Ultra, Besseliene .......17.10 4 39 40 114 40 1144 
CER: GOGR Ss ves ec ge ccqee 15.00 4 38 50 1 18 30 117 2% 
Alma, Silsby ............ 17.01 4 41 29 118 07 117 61 


There were a number of boats that did not start on ac- 
count of the lack of wind. The race for second place in 
the third class was a very pretty one. , 

Winners of Prizes.—First prize, Class 3, Dewey; Class 


4, Ultra. Second prize Class 3, Marguerite; Class 4, 
Ceila. Third prize, U. C. 
Glide was handicapped 2m. 40s. in the third class, and 


Ultra won with 1m. 22s. in the fourth class. The handi- 
cap of Glide deprived her of second place, there was no 
prize for this one race, it being best two out of three 
races for a challenge cup offered by the club. 

Regatta Committee—E. S. Hutchins, A. A. Percy and 
Dr. H. A. Bates. 

Judges—W. A. Potter and S: C. Greene; timer, E. R. 
Wittekind. , 


Dorchester Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


Dochester—Boston Harbor. 
Saturday, June 25. 


Tue Dorchester Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on 
June 25 in a lively S.W. breeze, but with a rather small 
fleet of starters. The times were: 




















26ft. Class. 

ay Mages. 
Eleanor, D. B. Clapp......cccsccccccssccceccsssesegers seeeel 5D 08 
a. i Solem. esp dasddevsese oben sew sceut oe 

eatri . vanagh.... hide nee pave bebbdysbe uy 
Little Peter, i RS rere Spviunnboeba 2 25 03 

; 2ift. Class. 

— ine Pe ils edi ticediess. Sites cnnetos BesSogecs ns 1 57 55 
isa, H. M. Crame.....scsecsscesscescereeeseeees Sabai cekds SeErae 
la, W. D. Turner........ oe 1 4 23 
Spindrift, W. H. bgachachbansbsedsoutvescCoedsd --1 48 44 
Alpine, C. J. Blethem.......-scecceccssvccescrscosevscens eeel 21 50 
Vamoose, x M. «+1 22 48 
ant WE aio ec encs haw tds das ede cdaccscus +++ 2314 


were Messrs. George H. Collyer, Coolidge 
‘d Davenport O. F. D i 
es were Br and Eleanor = coma 
2, vateer $12, 1 10; 
Tantrum , A b iL. $8, Dafla $8, 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 
‘Small Yawils and Schooners and Mixed Classes. 
WE have already mentioned the question which has 
recently arisen about Boston through the advent of a 
racing yaw! and a racing schooner in the very small 
classes, and the proposed entry of-the latter for the 
Quincy challenge cup. . The following extracts, from 


recent issues of the Boston Globe, give further particu- 
lars of two very interesting boats: 


The Memorial Day race was noticeable for the mppesanee of 
the yawl rig among the racing craft in competition wit the faster 
jib and mainsail. The yawl rig was carried by John F. Small’s 

atydid, his new boat in the 15ft. class, an captured second 
place to last year’s champion Vitesse. The yawl is an outcome 
of the present Y. R. A. rules and of the desire of Katydid’s owner 
to test the respective merits of the rigs in actual practice. It is 
not a “trick” to win races, but a legitimate experiment under the 
rules. Its possibility comes about in this way: - 

The inferiority of the yawl or of the schooner rig to the jib 
and mainsail in the matter of speed has been so commonly con- 
ceded that schooners and yawls have for years been allowed to 
race at seven-eighths of their racing measurement. This was 
when time allowance was given, and when rating for classification 
was on a different basis from that for allowance. The present 
Y. R. A. rules say that schooners ‘and yawls shall be rated at 
seven-eighths of their racing length. Since there is no time al- 
lowance, the boats are “rated” only for classification. Racing 
length” is waterline with crew on board. It follows then that a 
man who has a yaw! which he wishes to race must have one 
longer than the class limits, just enough longer in fact to make 
seven-e hths of her racing length fit the class for which she is 
inten 

This is what Mr. Small has done. His boat is just under 17ft. 
racing length, seven-eighths of which is just under 15ft., the class 
limit. What he loses in speed by the yawl rig he expects to more 

make up on the extra length and size of his boat. His boat 
is “rated” for classification just within the class limits, and there 
you are. The position seems to be a sound one. : 

But how about its effect on the racing? Well, that remains to 
be seen. A yawl like Katydid seéms to be perfectly allowable 
under the rules. The rig is confessedly a handier one for —— 
weather than the jib and mainsail, and if, Mr. Small has. pe uce 
a faster yawl under the rules than the jib and mainsails of. her 
class, it simply remains to adopt the yawl rig or to bar it out 
altogether. : 

As it is too late to change the rules this season, the prospect 
is that Mr. Small’s experiment will be given a fair trial, and that 
the Association can govern itself sosecinghe. The experiment 
is indeed an interesting one, and judging irom her performance 
on Memorial Day Katydid will be heard from with no uncertain 
sound in the racing to come. - 





The yawl has already appeared as a racing rig under the rule 
of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts rating schooners 
and yawls for the purpose of classification at seven-eighths of 
their racing length, and within a month the schooner too will have 
made its appearance. The yawl rig is carried by John F. Small’s 
Katydid in the 15ft. class, and the schooner rig will be carried 
by gs N. Small’s challenger for the Quincy cup on behalf of the 
Savin Hill Y. C. 7 

Katydid is about 17ft. racing length, but rates at 15 under the 
rule. The new challenger will be just under 24ft. racing length 
and will rate at 2lft., or just within the class in which the cup 
is offered. The brothers appear to be bound to test to the limit 
the usefulness of the rigs as racing ones under the allowance for 
rig given by the rules, and their experiments will be watched with 
more than usual interest. 3 s 

But it may be said right here that neither of these designers 
has gone in any way to an abnormal rig or to one in which 
handiness is sacrificed for the sake of securing the allowance. 
They are simply trying to work out the question of the relative 
speed of the rigs as against the jib and mainsail, with of course 
the belief that the schooner or yaw! now has a fair chance of win- 
ning, because of the extra length allowed her. The experiment 
is a perfectly legitimate one and was considered even under last 
year’s less favorable rules. It has now become a certainty and the 
result is in doubt. ma A. 

Katydid is a yawl under any reasonable definition of the rig. 
Her main boom swings clear of her mizen, while the mizen itself 
is of sufficient size to work the boat in connection with the jib, 
even when fhe mainsail_is down. The other small boat will be 
no less of a schooner. Her masts will indeed be rather close to- 
gether, but the foresail will be no “baby” of a sail, but will do 
its full share of work either close-hauled or in reaching. She too 
will class as a schooner as easily as does Katydid a yawl. She is 
now building by Higgins & Gifford, at Gloucester, from her 
owner’s own design. 

Bud, as Mr. Small will name his new boat, is 37ft. over all, Sft. 
beam and Qin. draft, with a waterline length in racing trim of 
just under 24ft. Seven-eighths of this racing length will bring her 
just within the limit of the 21ft. class. er mainmast will be 
stepped 4ft. forward of the middle of the waterline, and her fore- 
mast a little over 6ft. further forward, bringing it within a foot ot 
the forward end of the waterline. The bowsprit will not be a long 

. one, nor will the main boom project very far over the stern. About 
900sq.ft. of sail will be carried in three lower sails. For light 
sails there will be a gafftopsail, balloonjib and spinaker, bringing 
the total sail area up to between 1,600 and 1,700sq_it. 

The masts will be hollow. The mainmast will be the heavier, 
since it will practically carry all the strain of the sails except the 
foresail. It will be a pole mast, with the usual shrouds and 
aprenden, but the stay from its top will lead directly to the end 
of the bowsprit. The foremast will reach just » to this stay, 
and will be supported by rather than support it. The jib halyards, 
as well as those for the balloonjib; will be led to maintopmast head, 
although the jib will not set abaft the foremast. Balloonjib 
and spinaker will, however, be set to the full height of the main- 
mast. The foresail will have the usual gaff, but will have a loose 
foot, and will trim several feet abaft the mainmast. oe 

In construction the boat will be built on the light yet strong 
plan of the seine boats used in mackerel fishing. Her planking 
will be %in.- cedar, clinched with copper nails to %in. inside 
battens, thus doing away with the necessity of caulking. The 
oak frames, %X%in., go inside the battens, while the whole 
structure is braced and strengthened by proper floors, bilge string- 
ers and struts_to the deck beams near the masts. The frames 
will ‘be s; 10in..on centers. The deck will be canvas-covered. 
There will be two cockpits, a small one aft for the “helnisman 
and a larger one amidships for the crew. A dagger centerboard 
will be carried, and there will be an iron shoe on thé keel, which 
= give about 100lbs. of outside ballast well in the center of the 

oat. 

_ In model the boat shows a flat floor, an easy bilge and a . 
ing of the long floor lines well into the overhangs. She ought 
to utilize a large proportion of her overhangs when needed, 
although she is by no means on the “scow” type. She looks 
from her lines as if she would be an easy boat to drive, as well 
as one with good sail-carrying power. 





Looking over the ‘design of Bud for advantages arid disadvan- 
-tages as compared with the jib and mainsail rig, it is surprisin, 
how many of the former and how few of the latter can be found. 
The mainsail lacks only about 4ft. in length of boom of that of a 
jib and mainsail rig, and so retains a large ase of its 
drivin wer. The jib is of good size, while the foresail is bi 
enough to do good work. If the boat cannot point quite as high 
as a jib and mainsail, she ought nevertheless to ¢ up in foot- 
ing what she loses in pointing, since she has 4ft. more waterline 
length than her single-sticked competitors. 

ut it is in reaching that Bud ought to be specially heard 
from. The spread er ib is enough larger than that 
of a single-sticker to an her faster, even if it were not for the 
greater effectiveness of the other sails, while in work down the 
wind the big spineker perform a li fice. The foresail 
sheet is the only additional one to handle, while when it comes 
to reducing sal, the g of the foresail is equal to turnin 
in a of reefs in the ordinary mainsail, to say nothing 0’ 
the preter. eeap with which it can ne Seat. 6 nok ye 

this is of course on paper as y ut i s well in 

design and sounds well in discussion. Whether or not Bud will 





come to designer’s i temains to be. seen, b 
ev has been Eieclatly thongbt ont, and the design and its 
details are certainly attractive oe ones. Provision 
ass schooner, and again into a fib and maincail for’ the Safe 
a a jib and main 
open clase if she will not take kindly to the other rigs. 
The decision against the yawl or schooner, which, 


comes just within 
= clase in which she 
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and that no yawl or schooner over that length is eligible to com- 
pete under the allowance for rig now given her by Y. R. A. 
of M. rules. * ‘ 

This action by the committee was the result of a request for a 
decision from S. N. Small. Mr. Small had received informal as- 
surances from Pe pes men in the Quincy Y. C. that 
his boat would be considered, — to compete if she was 
eligible to the 21ft. class under Y. R. A. rules. Acting on 
he ordered his boat, and she is well toward completion. Now 
comes the f 1 decision of the committee barring him out, 
and naturally he is wondering how it happened. 

The action of the committee was expressed in the followin 
vote: “That the secretary be instructed to notify the Savin Hill 
Y. C. that inasmuch as it has been called to our attention that 
their possible representative in the race for the Quincy Y. C. 
challenge cup was to be a yacht exceeding 21ft. waterline length, 
that the races for the ~ are open only to sailing yachts meas- 
wing 2ift. or less, according to Article I. of the Declaration of 

rust.” 

Article I. of the declaration of trust is as follows: “Contests 
shall be open to yachts of any country, representing any organized 

acht club in d standing, provided the sailing length, measured 

y the rule of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, 
is 21ft. or less.” ) 

Mr. Small naturally feels aggrieved at the decision, and has 
so informed the Quincy Y. C. in a letter to the executive commit- 
tee, but he is going ahead with his boat, and will try her out in 
the races of the Association in which she is eligible to race. He 
thinks his experiment too interesting a one to be abandoned 
just yet. 





In Mr. Small’s view of the interest of his experiment the writer 
heartily concurs, and at the same time doubts if the executive 
committee of the Quincy Y. C. has given the most logical 
interpretation of Article 1. of the declaration of trust, even if it 
has not exceeded its rights in the matter. 

Article I. distinctly says, “sailing length” under the rules 
C R. A. of M., without any reference to what that rule 
is at present or may be in the future. “Sailing length” at 
present is waterline with crew on board. A yawl or schooner 
is rated for classification at seven-eighths her sailing length to 
make up for the admitted fact that her rig is slower than that of the 
sloop. No one in the Association seems likely to question this 
interpretation of the rules as not being the correct one. Hence 
the logical conclusion to draw from Article I. is that any boat 
declared eligible to the 21ft. class in Association races is eligible 
to_ compete for the challenge cup. : ° 
_ But on the supposition that the interpretation of the committee 
is the correct one, the question may well be asked whether or not 
such interpretation is in effect a modification of the declaration 
of trust, and whether or not the executive committee has power 
to make such a modification. 

Article VII. says: “The terms of this instrument may be modi- 
fied by the Quincy Y. C. while the cup is in its possession, and 
when not in its possession by agreement between the Quincy Y. C. 
and the club holding the cup; but no modification shall be made 
cuene pendency of any challenge, unless consented to by all chal- 
engers. 

Ib the action of the committee is a “modification” it cannot 
be made without the consent of all challengers. If it is not a mod- 
ification, but simply an interpretation ot the provisions of the 
deed, then Mr. Small has an appeal to the executive committee 
of the Y. R. A. of M., under Article VIII. of the deed, which 
is as follows: 

“All conditions of any competition not covered by these articles 
or by rules of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts 
shall be left to mutual agreement, and in case of failure to agree 
the executive committee of the Yacht Racing Association of Mas- 
sachusetts shall act as arbitrator.” 

Which would seem to show that Mr. Small and the Savin Hill 
Y. C. have an appeal from the decision of the executive committee, 
and would be well within their rights in making it. Such an 
appeal need not be madé in any unfriendly spirit, and should 
not be regarded as otherwise than in the interests of sport aad 
in the determination of the values of the various rigs as now 
allowed under Y. R, A. rules. The writer has no interest in the 
matter save that of promoting the sport of racing and of de- 
termining by experiment the value of present rules with a view 
to securing possible improvement in the future, but he would cer- 
tain] —- were he in Mr. Small’s position, and would hope 
for final ruling from the Association’s executive committee, re- 
gardless of what his own opinions might be. 





_ There is another point in connection with this ques- 
tion, in addition to that which we urged last week, which 
1S quite important. By all yachting usage and by the 
rules of the majority of yacht clubs and associations, the 
allowance for rig is merely what may be called an emer- 
gency measure, and to be employed only at. the dis- 
cretion of the club giving a race. The rules of the 
British Y. R. A. say: “As mixed races are no satisfac- 
tory test of the relative speed of yachts, the different 
rigs should, whenever practicable, be kept separate; but, 
when mixed races are unavoidable, the following rule 
shall be observed,” etc. The American form of the rule 
is derived from this, the common wording being: “In 
mixed races.” In the American and British rules there 
are no intimations that all races shall be “mixed rig” 
races; on the contrary, both by the rules and by univer- 
sal usage the different rigs are raced separately unless 
special provision to the contrary is made in individual 
cases. 

No one would for a moment recognize the right of the 
owner of a large cutter to enter her in the schooner 
class against Colonia.or Emerald; nor of the owner of 
a small schooner to enter her against Wasp, or, if small 
enough, against the 30-footers. As a rule mixed rig 
classes are made by special announcement at times, and 
failing su€h announcement, the ordinary class rules 
govern, and each rig races alone. 

The rules of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts are dif- 
ferent from those of all other large clubs and associa- 
tions, in that they take cognizance only of yachts in the 
classes of 35ft. l.w.l. and under, in which sizes there 
are no schooners; and the rules name no schooner or 
yawl classes; the inference being that only the cutter and 
sloop, the knockabout and the cat rigs are included un- 
der them. The only mention of the difference of rig 
is as follows: ‘When yachts of mixed rigs race to- 
gether, schooners and yawls shall be rated at seventh- 
eighths of their racing lengths.” This rule has been in 
the Association book from the start, but the following 
one, relating to sails, and mentioning schooners and 
yawls, was adopted last fall, solely as a matter of form, 
it being then in use by the Long [sland Sound Y. R. A. 
Under the rules of the latter body, of the British Y. R. 
A., and the Y. R. U. of N. A., we should say that the 
owner of a yawl or a schooner had no right whatever to 
enter her in a class of sloops and cutters unless it was 
specifically stated that the race was open to all rigs. We 
do not, however, feel inclined to interpret the rules of 
the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts; though in our opinion 
they do not confer any positive right to a schooner to 
enter the regular single stick classes. 

Asan interesting and r-~-"bly useil experiment, we 
should like to see the t..0 ne. ‘- 2's allowed freely in 
the regular class races of the Y. R. ..; of Massachusetts; 
but not in important special matches where other issues 
than the efficiency of the various rigs are to be decided, 





The Seawanhaka C. Y. C. was forced to postpone its 
annyal race, set for June 20, in consequence of the death 
of Vice-Com. Cruger. It will be sailed on Thursday, 
July 14, under. the conditions already announced, 
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Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 


Dorval—Lake St. Louis. 


Tue Royal St. Lawrence ¥. C. opened its season 
somewhat later than usual this year, the first race being 
held on June 11. On June 4 the two 20-footers, Glen- 
cairn II. and Avoca, sailed an informal race, each with a 
crew of three in addition to the helmsman; ‘Mr. Duggan 
sailing the former and Mr. Shearwood the latter. The 
times were: 

Glencairn. .....60.ssse00 OBE DD AwOGh / vec ccenwiccccseoincd 424 55 


The club has three new boats in the 2oft. class, 
Strathcona and Speculator, designed by Mr. Duggan; 
and Manitou, designed by Mr. Huntley Drummond, an 
amateur also. They were built by the St. Lawrence 
Boat Company, at the club station, Dorval. The morn- 
ing oi _— II was rainy and foggy, clearing by noon 
= a light wind. The starters were: 

-footers, First Ross Series.—Avoca, | F. P. Shear- 
sae lencairn II., G. Herrick ; Glenowen, 
Campbell Davidson; Manitou, Huntley 
Secale. Arthur Hamilton; theona, J. C: C. AL. 


vr ifteen-footerd, Club Prizes.—Fidget, Count C. de- 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 
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GOSLING, RACING KNOCKABOUT-—SAIL PLAN. 


Villers; Missie, L. M. Ogilvie; Habitant, D. R. Hemsley. 

The crews were: 

Glencairn—Messrs. G. H. Duggan, J. Bolton, T. H. 
Prissick and H. Paton. 

Avoca—Messrs. F. P. Shearwood, C. C. Smith, C. H. 
Routh and H. B. Young. 

Manitou—Messrs. Huntley Drummond, A, E. Abbott 
and Allister Mitchell. 

Glenowen—Messrs. C. Davidson, Graham Drinkwater, 
Harold Eadie and Thornton Davidson. 

Strathcona—Messrs. J. C. C. Almon, A. F. Riddell, 
Travers Allan and H. Morris. 

Only two rounds were sailed, in consequence of the 





light wind, the times being. Start 4:50: 
.--5 08 15 5 42 Bu 
.+-5 05 00 5 47 15 
5 06 35 5 55 20 
Snddensnks papeedceshvesbeedvektheececbinn 5 06 45 5 54 00 
Dorval—Lake St. Louis. : 
, ‘Saturday, June 25. 


Tue spring regatta of the Penataquit Corinthian Y.C,of 
Ere Se 
ng: . 





Avoca—Messrs. F. P. Shearwood, A. Shearwood, C. 
Routh, and H. B. yore. 

Glencairn—Messrs. H uggan, T. H. Prissick, J. Bol- 
ton and H. Paton. 

Glenowen—Messrs. C. Davidson, Marler, T. Davidson 
and G. Drinkwater. 

Manitou—Messrs. H. Drummond, P. Doucette, “A. 
Mitchell and W. Robertson. 

Speculator—Messrs. A. Hamilton and F. C. Fairbanks, 

Strathcona—Messrs. J. C. C. Almon, Martin, Travers 
Allan and H. Morris. 


The rounds were timed: 


I. 
Glencairn Tf. ..........06 42710 Glenowen ...............0 4 30 00 
Manisa | ..ss5+083ss5-s008 4 28 MOTE 5 505 sn obteeiesnnwate 430 15 
Speculator .......-+.ss0-+ 4 29 Strathcona ©.............0+ 4 31 30- 
II. 
Glencairn II ...........+ ‘se Somheone Kind aps 9 bps os ca 
jtou .....sss.cc0essees8 08 00 Sees te sae 
‘ iil. 
Glencairn II.............- 5 2835 Manitou ..........% veces eB 86 15- 
Specalator .....006s.s0000 5 24 00 oben dudevebdusdre 5 
Strathcona ee eeeseeseeeee 54D Os See ® 
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The Cruise of the Seawanhaka Knockabout Fleet. 


Oyster Bay to New London’and Return. 
June 20 to 25. 


Up to the time of starting there was a feeling very 
freely expressed on the part of some that the: proposed 
racing cruise of the new Seawanhaka knockabout fleet, 
from Oyster Bay to New London, would prove anything 
but a success. So far from this anticipated result, there 
are very few yachting events that are marked by the dis- 
play of such racing spirit, ‘by such excellent planning 
and carrying out of all arrangements, or by the partici- 

tion of so large a fleet of perfectly matched boats, 

hat the cruise was in all respects so successful is due 
to the liberality and spirit of Commodore Reuse, who 
first suggested the idea, and who personally attended to 
its carrying out. In addition to providing all the prizes, 
the original offer of six being increased to ten, the Com- 
modore personally chartered the big tug C. P. Raymond 
for the entire week to accompany the fleet. It was de- 
sired to have such aid at hand in case of any mishap 
to the racing boats, and also as an aid in managing the 
races. Under existing war conditions it was necessary 
that the fleet should find its way into the harbors before 
the hours for early closing, and the tug was at hand 
ready to tow all the yachts, if necessary, which was 
fortunately not the case, owing to the liberal supply of 
wind throughout the week. The tug made herself use- 
ful, however, her first task in the morning being to pick 
up the dinghies of the fleet, stowing them all on her 
deck, then she went out and set one of the new Seawan- 
haka markboats, and took her own position to mark a 
starting line. After the yachts were away she took the 
markboat on board, and started in to convoy the fleet, a 
duty. which she shared with the flagship Iroquois, the 
two taking different courses when the fleet -scattered 
across the Sound, as sometimes happened. Toward the 
end of the run the Raymond ran ahead, anchored the 
markboat and established the finish line, then after all 
had finished she followed the fleet into harbor and dis- 
tributed the dinghies. 

The programme of the cruise, as issued in advance, 
was as follows: 

Prizes—Commodore Rouse has offered the following 
prizes for this cruise for the Seawanhaka knockabout 
class: First prize, value $150; second prize, $100; third 
prize. (provided 15 or more yachts start), $50. These 
three prizes will be awarded according to the cumulative 
time for all the runs of the cruise: First prizes for daily 
runs from port to port, each $40; second prizes for daily 
runs from port to port (provided twenty or more yachts 
start), each $20. 

All yachts in the Seawanhaka knockabout _ class, 
whether owned by members of the club or others, are 
eligible to participate in this cruise. While the formal 
racing for prizes will be confined to this class, all yachts 
belonging to the club are invited to make the cruise. 

Rendezvous.—As directed by the commodore in the 
accompanying General Order No. 3, the rendezvous will 
take place at Seawanhaka Harbor, Oyster Bay, on 
Saturday, June 18, and in the afternoon of that day a race 
of the series for the Benedict prizes will be sailed. 

At the meeting of captains, on the flagship, on Sun- 
day afternoon, details of the runs to New London will 
be decided upon, and the necessary regulations an- 
nounced, 

Subject to change; the following is the probable pro- 
gramme: Monday, June 20—Run from Oyster Bay to 
Morris Cove, anchoring off the Yale-Corinthian Yacht 
Club. Tuesday, June 21I—Run from Morris Cove to New 
London. Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 and 23— 
The squadron will lie at anchor at New London to af- 
ford an opportunity of seeing the Yale-Harvard-Cornell 
boat races. Friday and Saturday, June 24 and 25—Re- 
turn runs to Oyster Bay. 4 

A tug will accompany the squadron for its protection 
and to insure prompt arrival at New London. 

In view_of the value and character of the prizes offered 
and of the interest attaching to a visit to New London 
at the time of the college boat races, it is confidently ex- 
pected that not less than fifteen knockabouts will start. 
Should there be less than ten, however, the committee 
reserve the right to modify this programme as they 
may think proper. All captains, and especially captains 
of the knockabouts, intending to participate in the 
cruise, are requested to notify the secretary of the com- 
mittee at their earliest convenience. 


Otiver E. CROMWELL, Chairman, 
C. W. WETMORE, 
W, C. KERR, 
D. Le Roy Dresser, 
C,. A. SHERMAN, Sec’y, 
Race Committee. 


General Orders No. 3. On Board Flagship Iroquois, 
S. C. Y. C., Seawanhaka Harbor; june 10, 1898 


I. All knockabouts entered for the racing cruise to 
New London, and accompanying yachts, will rendezvous 
at the club anchorage in Seawanhaka Harbor, Oyster 
Bay, on Saturday, June 18. 

II. At five o’clock on Sunday afternoon, June 19, a 
meeting of captains of knockabouts, and all other yachts 
intending to accompany the squadron tro New London, 
will be held on board the flagship, when the hour of 
starting for the run to Morris Cove on Monday, June 
20, wil! be determined. 

III. Regulations to govern the daily runs will be an- 
nounced by the Race Committee. 

By order of CoMMODORE ROUSE. , 

H. L. SATTERLEE, Fleet Captain. 





The fieet included eleven of the new knockabouts, one, 
Midge, of the Atlantic Y. C. fleet, the others all Seawan- 
haka. Only one of the boats in the last division re- 


ceived from Marblehead was ready in season for the 
cruise. 





sess Woodruff ; 
+++-Bart. Jacob. 
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FOREST AND. 


Each 
one Corinthian and one " 

The fleet assembled off the club house, Seawanhaka 
Harbor, early on Monday morning, the starting gun be- 
ing given from the bluff at 8:45. _Withih 1m. ag the 
entire fleet was over the line, with a light W.N.W. 
breeze. The flagship jroqeein, steam yachts Oneida and 
Linta, the schooner Ariel, sl Mirth, and the yawls 
Audax and Escape accompanied the racing boats. The 
day was clear and ane, and the wind, averaging 
about eight knots, was W.N.W. until 1:15, making an 
easy run down the Sound. At that time it shifted to 
S.W., after an hour back to the old quarter, and then 
to S., being variable to the finish. There were many 
shifts and changes of position throughout the run of 
thirty-five miles, but the finish covered only fifteen 
minutes, the times being: 


fessional 


First Run—Seawanhaka Harbor to New Haven 
Tight, thirty-five miles naut. 

tart—8:45 A. M. 
: Finish. 


Elapsed. Position. 
6 £ 10 
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Stella, first to finish, ran thirty-five miles at a speed 
of 5.4 knots. 

Bee, last to finish, ran thirty-five miles at a speed of 
5.1 knots. 

The start for New London was made at 7:25 A. M. 
on Tuesday, the line being just outside of the New 
Haven breakwater; the wind was still westerly, making 
another run, close along the Connecticut shore. Mistral 
was first over the line, with Stella second, seven others 
crossing very shortly after gun. The eleventh boat was 
2m. 45s. after the gun: Stella, the winner on Monday, was 
pushed very hard by the second and third boats on that 
day, Senta and Mistral; the latter finally winning. After 
the three had finished the wind drew ahead, the others 
crossing the line closehauled on port tack. The times for 
the day were: 

Second Run—New Haven Light to New London 
Light, thirty-nine miles naut. 


; Position. 

Finish. Doped. Cumulative. Run. Cum. 
1 48 44 6 18 44 12 53 54 1 3 
2 05 02 6 40 02 13 26 02 ll ll 
1 52 45 6 27 45 13 14 00 7 7 
2 04 58 6 39 58 13 21 00 10 10 
1 50 51 6 25 51 13 11 51 5 5 
1 4617 6 2117 12 50 15 3 1 
1 51 20 6 26 20 13 12 58 6 6 
1 44 02 6 19 02 12 50 52 2. 2 
1 47 29 6 22 29 13 08 07 4 4 
1 55 08 6 30 08 8 20 20 8 9 
1 58 10 6 33 10 13 19 20 9 8 

Mistral, first to finish, ran thirty-nine miles naut. at 


6.2 knots. 

Kewaydin, last to finish, ran thirty-nine miles naut. at 
6 knots: Kewaydin ran a longer course out in the 
Sound against more tide. 

Columns 4 and 6 of the table give the results, in time 
and position, by the system of cumulative results in- 
troduced by the Seawanhaka C. Y. Ccin 1803, and since 
tested very satisfactorily. By this method, of adding 
the results of a series of races, a much more extended 
range of condition is coveted than by results derived 
from individual races. 

Two days were-spent very pleasantly in attendance on 
the intercollegiate boat races, and on Friday morning 
the fleet lined up off Bartlett’s Reef Lightship, for a 
start at 9 o’clock for Morris Cove, thirty-six miles to 
windward; there being a wind from the west that regis- 
tered seventeen knots by the anemometer on the flag- 
ship. It is needless to say that this meant a pretty heavy 
sea for small boats off New London, but with two 
reefs in the fleet started, all but two crossing within 
thirty seconds. Mistral, Senta, Stella and Nakodo stood 
over to the Plum Island shore at the start. The wind 
lightened toward noon, and some shook out both reefs, 
but it soon breezed up, so that all were giad to come to a 
single tuck. It held west nearly all day, but finall 
shifted to the south, and at 6 P. M. was blowing fresh 
from S.W. The _little boats had a pretty hard hammer. 
of it for nearly nine hours, much of the time in a heavy 
sea, but no damage was reported. Midge left the fleet 
at the Thimbles, the others being timed: 

Third Run—Bartlett’s Reef Lightship to Morris Cove, 
thirty-six miles naut. 





Start—o A. M. 
Position. 
Finish. Riegeed. Cumulative. Run. Cum. 
5 36 46 8 35 46 21 29 40 1 
6 11 20 9 11 20 22 37 22 6 s 
6 19 20 9 19 20 22 40 20 9 9 
«+5 43 32 8 43 32 21 55 23 2 4 
.. 5 44 38 8 44 38 21 34 53 3 2 
+6 52 24 8 52 24 22 05 22 4 5 
B- -00s wencewowensd 6 00 10 9 00 10 21 51 02 5 3 
ONO Se cavecupbeauee 6 18 10 9 18 10 22 26 17 & 6 
BGS bs vocvevcokaqnesd 6 14 34 9 14 34 22 34 54 17 17 - 
EEGPOR.. cavccecaabeces 7 13 56 10 13 55 23 33 15 10 10 


Mistral, first to finish, beat thirty-six miles naut. at 
4.2 knots speed. : . 5 

Heron, last to finish, beat thirty-six miles ‘naut. at 
3.5 knots speed. 

Average time for fleet, 9h. 19m. 49s., or an average 
speed of 3.9 knots. 

cen through the water, 5.94 knots. 

The start for the final run was made on Saturday morn- 
ing at 8:30 off New Haven Light, the weather being fine, 
but with a haze, with a west to southwest breeze of 12 
to 15 knots. Thé fleet crossed within 45s., all close- 
hauled. Kewaydin and one other boat started for the 
Long Island shore. The day was pleasant until about 
5 P. M., when a thunderstorm threatened in the west, but 
passed over the fleet, then nearing Lloyds Neck; the 
tug having made the finish line off Cold Spring Light. 
The wind fell light after the passing of the squall, but 
Mistral finished at 5:27:07; shortly after the wind came 
before the other boats could 
ght breeze, a second and very 
heavy from the west struck the fleet, rain first, 
followed by a violent gale. It only lasted twenty minutes; 
but that was quite enough. Wes et ee ee 
‘ta, Kewaydin and Bee were west of Lloyds N with 
the other five scattered off the mouth of Huntington 


’ 


in N.N.W., and at i 
reach the line in the li 





yaght carsied & crew of throes, ail ted. dilson . 









Keser, close under Llo Neck. took 

promet. ans oe n ae a ee chs ie ce 
uled off by the club Seawanhaka, without dam- 

The others all weathered the squall safely, their 


. empt 

time the finish, but the. probable order of finish was 
closely known up to the time the squall struck, the 
leading skippers pores on the order as given in the 
following table. tug was sent out to offer assistance, 
but none was needed, th the two most distant boats, 
Tosto and Heron, acc a tow in. The others made 
the harbor unaided. e times were: 

Fourth Run—New Haven Light to Cold Spring 
Light, thirty-five miles naut. 


tart—8.30 A. M. 

Finish, Cumulative. Run. Cus 
1m) umulative. un. um, 

Mistral ..........00es sum sen 10% 1 1 
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In the morning the skipper and ‘ttrew of each yacht 
had reteived a formal invitation to dine with the Com- 
modore at the club house that evening, but on arrival 
the fleet was met with the news of the death of Vice- 
Com. Cruger; so the formal dinner and presentation 
were countermanded. All hands, however, dined at the 
club house, and the prizes were awarded in the evening. 

The first prize was a $150 silver cup, for the best cumu-. 
lative time of the whole cruise, won by Mistral, Com. 
H. C. Rouse. Com. Rouse at once turned the prize 
over to the Race Committee, to be raced for again 
by the knockabout fleet, at the pleasure of the commit- 
tee. The second prize was a very elaborate cabinet for 
cigars and liquors, won by Stella, John Sherman Hoyt. 
The third prize for cumulative time, a cruising lunch 
basket, was only offered in the event of fifteen starters, 
but the Commodore decided to present it to Senta on 
account of her excellent showing. A special prize, a 
handsome jar, was presented to Kewaydin for her cumu- 
lative bad luck. The run prizes were for first run, a 
barometer, won by Stella; second run; a silver cigarette 
case, won by Mistral and presented by Com. Rouse to 
her skipper, Mr. De Forrest; third run, belt with knife 
and silver whistle, Mistral, presented by Com. Rouse to 
Mr. Johnston, the “crew”; second prize, flask, Taifu; 
third prize, stop watch, Nakodo. The prize for the 
fourth run was a pair of handsome marine glasses, won 
by Mistral. Com. Rouse presented them to Mr. Walter 
C. Kerr, of the Race Committee. Only two of the 
committee were able to accompany the cruise, and as Mr. 
Wetmore was anxious to sail one of the boats, Mr. Kerr 
undertook to manage the races alone, accompanying 
Com. Rouse on Iroquois, and joining the tug for the 
starting and finishing. At the same time, in the ab- 
sence of Fleet Captain Satterlee, he filled that position. 
Much is due to him for the skill and labor which con- 
tributed to the smooth running of all the details of each 


‘ day’s work. 





On June 18 the knockabout fleet sailed its second race, 
over the inside course, the times being: 






Finish 
Kewaydin, R. C. Wetmore .....ccccseccceceseeesceceeneceneee 5 29 
Taifu, George Bullock .... «..+5 29 30 
Bee, Nelson Burr .......... Withdrew. 
Mistral, H. C. Rouse... ++eb 27 
Midge, F.C. Bager.. ccscpecccssvccpesccvcsecpecedcccccsgoccotl 5 29 40 
i PE TE «54 vsbanccsccdescecteuvepesegcenshabeabed 5 30 00 
DONO HE. Bae NONE fe cc sda tscccdpncccdesscéoucceygiucnl 5 30 60 


A race was scheduled for the 2oft. class, two boats 
starting, Akabo and the new Crane boat Seawanhaka, 
The latter broke the bolt of her centerboard and with- 
drew, so that Akabo did not finish. 


Penataquit Y. C. Spring Regatta. 
Bay Shore—Great South Bay. 
Saturday, June 25. 


THE spring regatta of the Penataquit Corinthian Y.C. of 
Bay Shore, L. [., was sailed in a piping southwester, 
which compelled all hands to tie down close and face a” 
heavy sea in a two-mile beat to windward and back. 
It was three times around the course, making twelve 
miles in all, of as hard sailing as one usually finds in a 
season, and this fact prevented many of the boats en- 
tered from appearing at the starting line. Only Gayety 
and Muriel—the Boston crack—appearing in Class L, 
and in Class M uaw—her first race as a sloop—and 
Maysie, while in Class N the showing was good and it 
furnished the excitement of the day. The only capsize 
was Giggle. Gayety made a fine race, and but for the 
giving out of her steering gear would undoubtedly have 
defeated Muriel by a large margin. 

Maysie after the first round gave up, leaving Squaw 
alone to sail out the race, which she did in good style, de- 
feating Muriel in the class above by 3m. 5s. actual time. 
Champion and Beulah won in their respective classes, 
the former by a very narrow margin over the Surprise, 
which went to sleep. E 

The times were: 


Class L—Start, 2 ; 
‘Finish, Elapsed. Corrected: 
Gayety, Ris Hyde.. .... Di 
Muriel Frank Camp....i32 8562 151% 16128 
_ 2:06. 
, H. S. Jewell... 22 1 48 22 1 48 22 
Save, Peet: 410 Withdrew. 
. Class N—S 2:10. 
eho cihngee tia 38 2 04 38 2 04 38 
Surprise, J. O. Lowe ....6 421 09 211 09 2 04 58 
» Chess $, 2:10. 
Beulah, C. H. Souttiard..... 408 1 58 87 158 37 
Ss R.A. Bachia.3 06 41944 20944 206 39 
Snapper, ( A. Schieren..8 08 Withdrew. 








